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We spread the cheer 
of brisht New Year— 
Good Soup good 
health assurings— 
To every friend 
a wish we send 
For happiness enduring ! 


POST-MORTEMS 


ineteen-twenty-two is dead; 
N Cold he lies beneath the stone. 
Place a flower at his head, 
But—leave well enough alone ! 
Don’t disturb a single bone; 
From the dead past turn away; 
Let its ghosts no more be known— 
Requiscat in pace! 


Joys and sorrows that have fled 
Never more the soul may own; 

Mad ambitions that misled, 
Sins—to which all men are prone— 
Seek not vainly to atone; 

Make the most of this brief day; 
Down the wind go roses blown— 

Requiscat in pace! 


Past and present can’t be wed ; 
Vain it is to grieve or moan. 
Turn to valorous toil instead, 
Dull regret makes man a drone. 
Let no relics here be shown ; 
Banish even yesterday; 
Last year’s nest the bird has flown— 
Requiscat in pace! 
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L’ENVO!I 
Dear, lets write off last year’s loan; 
For vanished joy how can I pay? 
Its grave with moss is overgrown— 
Requiscat in pace! 
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Smoke Writing 
A FAMOUS foreign aviator recently 


celebrated his arrival on our shores 

by writing “Hello U. S. A.” in let- 

ters of smoke across the sky. Millions of 

New Yorkers watched that message as it 

was traced across the heavens in trailing 
letters a mile high. 

A great message—the most colossal 

ever written or seen on the Western hem- 

isphere—and yet a breath of wind could 
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knock it into a puff of smoke. A thing less 
stable than the aspen leaves, more evanes- 
cent than a woman’s smile. 


ATIONAL advertising is like smoke 
writing ; it carries its message in 
impressive style; and yet continuity 

of advertising is an absolute necessity. 
Forgetfulness, even for a brief period, will 
knock your message for a puff of smoke. 
The object to be gained in advertising is 
generally the sale of a particular product; 
this must be gained by indirection. The 
objects to be sought directly are public ed- 
ucation and that impalpable commodity 


known as Good Will. 
Education and Good Will are both cum- 


ulative. The former has to some extent 
the attribute of permanence; but the lat- 
ter must depend for its continuance on that 
fickle jade Public Approval, whose incon- 
stancy is proverbial. Admiral Dewey 
knew all about it. 
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OOD Will is worth more than fine 

gold—both the good will of others 

and that in our own hearts toward our 
fellow-men. Intangible though it be, it is 
becoming more and more recognized as a 
business asset of tremendous and increas- 
ing value. 

The good or ill will felt towards a com- 
pany by its employees is now very seriously 
taken into the reckoning of bankers when 
considering the soundness of the concern; 
and this consideration will weigh more 
anJ more in the future. 

Just as eternal vigilance is the price of 
libe~ty, eternal effort is the requisite of en- 
during success. And he who seeks to let 
his business run on the momentum of accu- 
mulated popularity will surely find that his 
nan.e and his fame have been written in 
lett rs of smoke. 


A Giant’s Stride 


I, have painted the lily! We have 
turned on another powerful dyn- 
amo to add its drive to the already 
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tremendous force of our national adver- 
tising campaign. 

Enclosed with this issue of the OPTIMIST 
are reproductions of the first of the full- 
color Campbell’s advertisements which will 
go with the Ladies’ Home Journal into 
over two million, one hundred thousand 
homes each month. 

Consider this appeal to the eye and to 
the tongue, their irresistible urge to the ap- 
petite, their eloquent argument to the 
housewife to place such a plate of Soup or 
such a delectable dish of Beans upaa her 
own table! 


N line with our unfaltering policy, this 
full-color appeal will be made in every 
issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal in 

1923, a page to feature Campbell’s Soups 
and still another page to feature Camp- 
bell’s Pork and Beans. 

It is one thing to hear a thing described. 

It is another thing to see the thing itself in 
its actual, living colors. A fine picture be- 
gins where words stop. It carries a con- 
viction all its own. 

So, in this prominent magazine, month 

after month, we will teach the eye of Amer- 
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ica, as well as its mind, that Campbell’s 
products head the world. 

A giant’s stride forward, truly, even for 
such a mammoth advertising campaign as 
Campbell’s! 


Tin Plate 


E rise to testify in praise of the 

wisdom and foresight of the direc- 

torate of the Steel Corporation in 
reaching the momentous decision to retain 
the present price of tin plate during the 
coming year. 


The Corporation had failed to earn its 
dividend on the common stock for the cur- 
rent year and the natural course to have 
taken would unquestionably have been to 
mark up, among its other products, the 
price of tin plate. 


We understand that this question was de- 
bated for four days and the decision to 
maintain present prices was reached be- 
cause the Board realized the importance of 
low cost canned foods to their own army 
of employees, as well as to the producing 
and consuming classes of the country at 
large. 
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NDOUBTEDLY the fair prices re- 

sulting from the broad policy of the 

Steel Corporation have gone a long 

way towards making it possible for the 

American Can Company to pay its first 

dividend on its common stock; this marks 

a long forward step in the progressive de- 
velopment of this corporation. 

The plan of recapitalization recently 
adopted by the Continental Can Com- 
pany also denotes progress; and the ad- 
vance in the market value of the securities 
of these fine organizations would indicate 
that the past year has been a successful one 
from the point of view of the can manu- 
facturers. 

If they, in turn, will take a leaf from the 
Steel Corporation’s book and give the can- 
ner the benefit of the lowest practical 
prices, those low prices and that benefit 
will go on down the line to the consumer 
(where they belong) and it is a safe pre- 
diction that during the year 1923, barring 
crop failures, more food will be canned in 
the United States than in any year in his- 
tory. 
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Canned Tomatoes 


N the last issue we commented on the 
short pack in No. 3 and No. 10 con- 
tainers. Information which has since 

reached us suggests that conditions are 
even worse than we suspected. ‘The fact is 
that the market is practically cleaned up on 
eastern tomatoes in these sizes. 

No. 2 tomatoes are in fair supply but 
consumption is proving heavier than antici- 
pated and advancing prices may be regard- 
ed as a probability. 

The slump usually experienced at the in- 
ventory period has not been sufficient to 
even keep prices from stiffening and it is 
probable a seller’s market will rule in this 
line until next season’s goods are available. 

Few jobbers will go into the new year 
with sufficient stocks to carry them through 
to next summer and conditions may force 
canned tomatoes into the limelight as lead- 
ers. 

High prices are always to be deprecated 
but it is doubtful if consumers will object, 
in prosperous times, to paying as high as 
twelve cents for a No. 2 can of good to- 
matoes. 








Help for > 
SRSERE is urgent need of a clearer u 


problem. A well balanced econdmy 
tion at the expense of another. 


Few are disposed to deny the need o 
Bloc finds it hard to divorce such legisla 


Prosperity on the farm cannot be at 
freight rates to a point where railroads c 


If legislators wish to aid the farmer; 
the railroads, institute major tax reform 
being. 

Let them give American initiative a 
Marine by making our shipping and navi; 
England. 


Anything that aids in the developm: 
courages wholesome readjustment redour 


The trouble with the farmer’s menta 
doesn’t realize it. The trouble with his : 
deflation while labor has escaped. 


Agriculture should be encouraged to. 
it can—as a business enterprise pure and : 
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ne Farmer 


lerstanding of what is called our agrarian 


annot be achieved by building up one sec- 


'a better rural credit system, but the Farm 
ion from socialistic heresies. 





| 


lined, for instance, by arbitrarily reducing 
inot be operated at a profit. 


let them drop the hostile attitude towards 
and put all raids on the treasury out of 


hance to work salvation for our Merchant 
tion laws identical in intent with those of 


t of healthier trade conditions or that en- 
is to the benefit of all agricultural interests. 


process is that he is a capitalist and 
onomics is that raw products have suffered 


lay as important a part in this nation as 
nple. There is no reason to desire more. 


—The Optimist. 
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Pea Beans 
UCH fault has been found regard- 


ing the erratic market on eastern 

beans and various remedies have 
been suggested. Messrs. Isbell-Brown 
Company, bean jobbers, of Lansing, Mich- 
igan, write that there is a rumor that if 
Andy Gump finally goes to Congress he 
proposes to take legislative action in an ef- 
fort to stabilize the bean market. They 
quote the following letter received by a 
bean shipper from his broker: 

“Sirs :— 

For why you send me those wild 
guesses on beans. I don’t own no joke 
library. You wire me $6.25 last week. 

I wire book car. You reply, sorry 
$6.50 bottom. You mean you are 
glad. I wire book $6.50. You say 
sorry again $6.75. You D—liar. I 
wire book anyway. You reply now 
$7.00. What is this a race or do you 
own stock in the Western Union. I 
wire all right book $7.00. You reply 
sorry again lowest $7.25. You go to 
H . Pll buy potatoes and you can 
eat your old beans. I don’t under- 
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stand this bean business anyway. I re- 
signed.” 


F'TEN the best way to cure an evil is 
to draw attention to it. 

A bag of beans should weigh one 
hundred pounds and twelve ounces, the 
fraction being allowed for the weight of 
the bag. From this weight the maximum 
allowance for shrinkage is one quarter of 
one percent, or four ounces; thus the mini- 
mum acceptable weight of a bag of beans 
is one hundred pounds and eight ounces. 


We have recently made it a practice to 
weigh all bags received, and while we have 
found many cars in which all weights were 
- accurate (or, where shrinkage existed, its 
even distribution evidenced the best inten- 
tions), nevertheless we have found cars in 
which as high as 10% of the bags have 
only weighed between 95 and 100 pounds 
gross. 

This is a form of short weight and mis- 
branding for which there would seem to be 
no excuse, and we draw the attention of our 
jobbing customers to it with the recommen- 
dation that they weigh all beans received, 
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not only as a protection to themselves and 
to their retail customers, but as a valuable 
aid and check to the shipper. 


National Canned Foods Week 


ARCH third to tenth has been set 
aside for the Second Annual Can- 
ned Foods Week. It is important 

that canners, can manufacturers and ma- 
chinery men, canned food brokers and job- 
bing and retail dealers co-operate to the 
end that Canned Foods Week achieve its 
real purpose of creating new users of can- 
ned foods rather than the marketing of 
slow selling stocks. 

It is to be expected that canned foods 
will be in better demand and in larger con- 
sumption during 1923 than in any previous 
year, and the coming season will see the 
smallest carry-over ever known; so we are 
unable to work up any great enthusiasm 
over Canned FoodsWeek as a medium for 
obtaining high pressure consumption. 

But we do most firmly believe that it 
presents a great opportunity to bring home 
to the consumer a realization of the won- 
ders accomplished by science in the conser- 
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vation of the food supply by means of the 
hermetically sealed can and thermal steri- 
lization. It affords an opportunity to the 
canner to get his story before the public in 
an interesting way, and the canner and his 
te men should take full advantage 
of it. 


HE Week must not be used as a 
means of increasing prices to jobber, 
retailer or consumer, nor must it be 

used to force into circulation goods of low- 
er than honest standard grade. With Can- 
ned Foods Week, the industry as a whole 
appeals to the public for judgment. Judg- 
ment will certainly be rendered and it will 
be based on the quality of the foods dis- 
pensed during that week. 


Experience has over and over again 
demonstrated that the public will willingly 
give a fair margin of profit above cost for 
standard quality or better, but low grade 
canned foods are a waste of money at any 
price. It may be felt that we harp too 
much on this subject, but it is so important 
that we feel we should do our best to drive 
the truth home. 
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Wanted: A National Viewpoint 
HERE seems to be little essential dif- 


ference in principle between a law 

granting a subsidy to ship owners, 
and a law which, in perhaps more devious 
ways, does about the same thing for farm- 
ers. Yet those advocating the former are 
not infrequently referred to as reactionary, 
while those fathering the latter are classed 
as radicals. 

Certain of the more radical legislators 
are demanding a bonus for ex-service men. 
Is their position very different in this re- 
spect from that of Senator Calder, who 
boasts of having secured largesse (at con- 
sumers’ expense) for the glove interests? 
Vanitas, vanitatum! Self-seeking seems 
always to be the actuating motive. 

Again, the radicals are bent on relieving 
farmers of all responsibility under the 
anti-trust laws, so that they may be enabled 
to force up their prices by means of mo- 
nopolistic action. How does all this differ 
from the alleged custom, now mellowed by 


time, of dear old Standard Oil? 
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UNDRY discontented elements would 
restore excess profit taxes and 
raise the rates in the higher brackets 

of the income tax. The chief support for 
this specie of radicalism comes from those 
who wish to avoid their just taxes; not 
from any notion of broad public welfare 
or from any consideration for the great- 
est good of the greatest number. 


The fact is that what is now commonly 
termed “‘radicalism”’ is but the increasingly 
articulate selfish desires of groups not 
heretofore so prominent or so politically 
powerful. The old influences, the old 
trusts, the old “‘barons”’ are steadily giving 
ground before new forces which have 
taken a leaf from their own note-book. 


We would not be understood as indis- 
criminately condemning the motive of self- 
interest. We have no desire that business 
or government be conducted upon Utopian 
principles. But we see great need of en- 
lightenment of self-interest; need of wil- 
lingness and ability to disregard class affili- 
ations and sectionalism and view our prob- 
lems from the broader standpoint of na- 
tional interest. 
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Price Guarantees 
(In Effect January Ist, 1923) 


OMATO Soup sold as “futures” for 

August-September delivery, 1922 pack, 

was guaranteed against our own de- 
cline in price until March Ist, 1923. 


Current shipments of ‘Tomato Soup will 
take the same guarantee as other Camp- 
bell’s Soups,i.e., 90 days from date of ship- 
ment, except that guarantees on current 
shipments of Tomato Soup will expire by 
limitation, and not extend beyond, June 


30th, 1923. 
The price of Campbell’s Pork and Beans 


is guaranteed against our own decline for 
60 days from date of shipment. 


These guarantees, as defined in the 
above paragraphs, are to cover the ware- 
house stocks of our customers within the 
continental limits of the United States 
(omitting Alaska), should decline be made 
in our prices in their city, but does not ap- 
ply to No. 10 Soups or No. 10 Pork and 


Beans. 


Campbell Soup Company 














adies’ H¢ 


She 


January, 1923 





January, 1923 





Cream of Tomato 
madewith Campbell’s 
is a dish of special 
luxury. So rich and 
velvety that it is a rare 
delight. Made with 
Campbell’s you taste 
Cream of Tomato at 
its very perfection. 


91 kinds 12 cents acan 
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SOUP fo orace 


any tabte! 


A glance at this rich puree, a breath or two 
of its delicious fragrance—and your hand is on 
its way to the spoon! Artist-chefs create this 
soup. Nature gives to it the tonic spice of 
pure tomato juices and the “meat” of the finest 
fruit, strained to exquisite smoothness. Golden 
butter enriches it and heightens its flavor and 
nourishment. All the arts and sciences of the 
famous Campbell’s kitchens are lavished upon 
it. Here is your appetite’s temptation. Here is 
your good health’s delightful ally. Here, in each 
spoonful, you taste the worldwide reputation of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 


E JOURNAL 
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The Lédies' HOME JOURNAL 
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ti TOMATO sauce 
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The Nation’s choice for Quality 


Quality in the beans—they are carefully 
selected from the proudest harvests in the land. 
Quality in their delicious tomato sauce — it’s 
made from the luscious, red-ripe fruit, sun- 
ripened on the vines. Quality in the preparation, 
cooking and blending — the recipe is exclusively 
Campbell’s. Campbell’s Beans are slow-cooked 
and digestible, wholesome and splendidly 
nourishing. A substantial and filling dish to | 
which your appetite eagerly responds. A dish 
which richly rewards you in strength and vigor. 


12 cents a can | 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


HROUGHOUT this coming year 
—whose auspicious nascency is 
aureate with the dawnz-fires 
of a new prosperity—and through all 
the years that shali thereafter come 
to us, let us resolve:— 
Cad 


To be kind, to be courteous, to be 
fair; to use no underhand methods; 
to play the game straight; to lose 
cheerfully and graciously or to win 
without gloating. 

& 


Let us resolve to look for the best 
in all men; to seek no evil, to speak 
no evil of others, and to think no evil 
of them, unless we find them in 
flagrante delicto. 

om 


Let us resolve to make an early 
start, take a short cut and follow the 
trail as long as we can; to live facing 
the front and—by God’s help--to pass 
on without showing a yeliow streak. 


ao alo JOSEPH GampBELL COMP. 
u 0) CAMDEN, Nid, USA: 
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Without sniffle or sneeze, 
This little Campbell Kid, 
He put on his skees 
And he slid, so he did. 
With some nice hot soup 
To keep his tummy warm, 
The ice and the snow 
Won’t do him any harm. 


SPEEDING UP PEGASUS 
fim more of airplane pace we 


read 
And motoring velocity, 

The more we see the need to speed 

This wagon of verbosity. 
The Editor, to hit the pace 

To which the public’s educated, 
And lead the House-Organic race, 

Must have his wheezes lubricated. 


His gossip must be new and clean; 
His crop reports be record beaters; 

His Muse must have mechanics keen 
Employed in tuning up her meters. 

His trade news must be full of bounce, 
His comment tinged with witti- 

cism— 

Although he may, we now announce, 

Indulge in caustic criticism. 


We guarantee that every part 
Is being carefully inspected ; 
The Optimist will never start 
’Till every flaw has been detected. 
The mixture we ourselves will strain, 
Prepared to thicken it or thin it, 
Until our vehicle attain, 
At very least, a smilie a minute. 
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Say It With Soup 


Flowers are pretty, but they wither; 
Sweets will cloy, as sure as fate; 
Send her something more substantial— 
Something sure to carry weight. 
Haste, young lover, hasten hither ! 
Hear the burden of our song; 
If you want your sweetie meaty— 
Send her Soup—you can’t go wrong! 
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An Educational Opportunity 


HE all-important function of Canned 

Foods Week is to create a better un- 

derstanding of the value of Canned 
Foods. It is primarily an opportunity for 
all branches of the trade to aid in carrying 
conviction to the housewife of the fact 
that the pick of the world’s foods are plac- 
ed in cans. 
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Here is a chance to demonstrate the 
supremely important, but little understood, 
fact that fruits and vegetables reach the 
zenith of their quality when at their maxi- 
mum of production and that these foods 
and vegetables are canned where grown; 
vine-ripened and at the very flower of their 
perfection. 


Canned Foods Week furnishes a means 
of proving to the consumer the (to many) 
astonishing fact that, owing to the time and 
method of packing, Canned Foods are of a 
higher quality and are actually fresher 
than the average run of so-called fresh 
foods, which, owing to difficulties of dis- 
tribution, do not reach the consumer in 
such a state of perfection. 


If Canned Foods Week is to be a success, 
every can that is sold from March 3rd to | 
March 10th must be of such quality as to 
confirm the truth of these claims. Com- 
pared to this, the moving of extra large 
stocks into consumption is a very secondary 
consideration, Jt is more important to 
“sell” consumers with the excellence of 
Canned Foods than to sell the Canned 
Foods. 
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HERE is a regrettably high propor- 

tion of poor quality Canned Foods on 

the market and if the buying impulse 
induced by Canned Foods Week shall be 
wrongly diverted from its proper course 
and used to foist inferior products on a 
trusting public, the reaction will be dis- 
astrous. 

Richard S. Wood, writing in the New 
York Evening Mail, says that Canned 
Foods Week has been of doubtful benefit 
and asks what good interests are served by 
having the consuming public stock them- 
selves up with Canned Foods at some one 
especial time. 

Here, says Mr. Wood, is a case in which 
the Canned Food industry is banking upon 
the strength of its organization and the 
support of the wholesale and retail trade 
without sufficiently taking into account the 
sa and the mental attitude of the house- 
wife. 

Now, he continues, if Canned Foods 
Week is to be made largely productive of 
the desired results, it remains for the can- 
ners to consider not only the wholesalers 
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and retailers, but more particularly the 
people as a whole. 

With Canned Foods Week the industry 
is appealing for judgment in a just cause. 
It is on trial before the Bar of Public Opin- 
ion. Jobbers will be well-advised to dis- 
regard the siren song of long profits during 
the time retailers are laying in their stocks 
in preparation for this event. 

No Canned Foods should be sold dur- 
ing the Week of March 3rd to roth that 
do not honestly grade, at the lowest esti- 
mate, as of at least sound, full standard 
quality. 


Tomato Prices 
By ash aoN prices for 1923 cane to- 


atoes in the State of Indiana are as 


follows: 
IN Og PF Si we satacak ik estos $ .95 
IN Og 3. Sau bet die tone .30 


Prices quoted in Maryland are five cents 
lower, in each case. 

We tabulate below the price, per ton, at 
which canners are contracting for tomato 
acreage for the coming season, as contrast- 
ed with the prices paid in 1922. 
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1922 1923 
RUMEVIANIC oituls vec 146 cnisside $10-12 $13-15 
SCID WATCH huis) ighlaces tise 10-12 Se) 
PN EME | CLSCY is cies isnsscnarvielass 12-16 13-18 
PP ONG Se ecu ae ek 2-55 13-15 
MCAS CA spit subst ihe, Oa Seb t 9-10 
)r Tis ey See Maximum.... 11 12 
Kentucky ...... ks aX 9 10 
Va.-West Va. rs Si 9 10 
Colo. and Utah “ if 9 9 
California “ ek 15 15 


Canned Corn 


T the National Canners’ Convention at 
Atlantic City, Dr. W. E. Elwell, of 
Burnham and Morrill Company, of 

Portland, Maine, placed the blame for the 
“Corn Black”, that frequently develops 
in canned corn, on the quality of steel used 
in making the tin plate. 

We cannot venture an opinion on a 
trouble that is peculiar to corn, but certain 
it is that corn was packed for years before 
“Black” ever was known. It is an interest- 
ing thought, and as buyers of canned corn, 
we sincerely hope that some method of 
eliminating ‘‘Corn Black” will be found. 
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We note various new types of washers 
and silkers and hope that they will prove 
effective in removing silk, cob and worms 
and in generally improving quality. Closer 
inspection and more rigorous insistence on 
exact maturity will go far toward increas- 
ing the consumption of canned corn. 


Competent Testimony 
R. A. W. Bitting, Director of Re- 


search, The Glass Container Asso- 

ciation, in an article in “The Can- 
ner’, issue of January 20th, makes the fol- 
lowing assertion: 

‘The reason that certain foods are 
known everywhere is because they are dif- 
ferent. Advertising aids in making them 
known, but without quality they cannot be 
maintained.” 

‘This was well demonstrated when the 
National Canners’ Association sent out a 
formula for preparing beans; for the army 
examination of submitted samples showed, 
though the formula had been followed, 
there were about as many grades as pack- 
ers—and no samples were equal to three of 
the well known brands already on the mar- 
ket.” 
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We assume that Campbell’s Beans and 
Franco-American Beans were included in 
the peerless trio to which the good Doctor 
refers. Who occupied the remaining cor- 
ner of the triangle we will not venture to 
surmise. 


Prize Winners 


T the National Exhibit and Convention 
of the New Jersey State Horticul- 
tural Society held in Atlantic City 

December 4th to 8th, inclusive, Campbell’s 
Soup Farms were awarded the New Jersey 
State Championship Sweepstake Cup for 
the best Display and General Excellence of 
Vegetables. 


__ As we have so often told our readers, 
Campbell’s Soup Farms specialize in high 
arade Single Comb Buff Orpington Poul- 


In order not to discourage other breed- 
ers, by taking a lot of prizes at the less im- 
portant poultry shows, we have, for the 
past two years, confined ourselves to ex- 
hibiting at the two principal shows held in 
this country. At the first of these, the Chi- 
cago-Coliseum Poultry Show, held in Chi- 
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cago, December 5th to 9th, inclusive, we 
won Special Prize for Best Display, in ad- 
dition to the following prizes: 


SOCK Aare eae 1 3 4 $ 
CVockerel i 4 2 o 23 4 
LON ee ee ees Lew 5 
Puleen 2 ee 1 

Old gPen jer sasl ener 1 5 

Y OUnp uveni ee l 6 


At the Madison Square Garden Poultry 
Show, held in New York, January 23rd to 
28th, inclusive, we won Special Prize for 
oes Display, in addition to prizes as fol- 
Ows: 


Gok eels ried ek eat 23 4 
Cockerebcicngntenteat 1.2. 3°48 
CM ke Eveh a heat eee 3 
Palletisaneid ce! Lig 
Old sPen ee ® ec biptee Lye 
Mounrek ett wae Livia 
Mussolini 


EORGE NELLIS, of Morris-Nellis 
Company, canned food brokers, 
of San Francisco, has just return- 

ed from a European trip which took him 
through England, France and Italy. 
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While in Rome, his room at the Grand 
Hotel adjoined that of Premier Mussolini, 
whom he met frequently. The famous 
leader of the Fascisti was guarded night 
and day by armed “‘Blackshirts’’ and his 
food and drink were tried out first on 
prominent members of the Opposition. 

A strike of 400 workmen occurred on a 
building being erected by the State in a 
town near Rome. Mussolini went there 
and gave very careful consideration to the 
demands of the strikers, which were for a 
wage increase. He then announced his de- 
cision as follows: 


‘Italy is poor and you are now receiv- 
ing all that she can afford to pay you. The 
- completion of the building is a public need; 
therefore, you will report for work at 7 
o'clock tomorrow morning. Those failing 
to do so will be shot’’. 

Repressive measures of this type are 
necessitated by the situation in present day 
Italy, according to this astonishing man. 

“This”, Mussolini tells his countrymen, 
“is a day of movement, a day of advance- 
ment. Everyone must increase the meas- 
ure of his service, whether it be in office or 
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in factory, in the building trades or on the 
farm”. ‘This is good advice and it ap- 
plies to other people than the Italians. 
‘There was never more need to preach the 
gospel of work. 

‘“The strenuous life’? was Roosevelt's 
phrase. It is quoted less often than it was, 
but it is still applicable. Mussolini has 
enough energy to qualify him for the part 
of an Italian Roosevelt. 


The Outlook 
OCRATES, the greatest philosopher 


of either ancient or modern times, 

held that the ideal state would be with- 
in reach when statesmen were philosophers 
and philosophers were statesmen. 

Those who regard prosperity as the 
ideal state should pray that our statesmen 
be given the wisdom of philosophers and 
our philosophers be placed in positions of 
authority, for prosperity in 1923 will de- 
pend more upon political than economic 
considerations. 

Indeed, since taxation, legislation effect- 
ing industry and the foregn situation loom 
as the most important problems on our 
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economic horizon, the wisest men are none 
too good to direct our country’s destiny. 


HE improvement in retail trade shows 

conclusively that the purchasing power 

of the public is enlarging with the elim- 
ination of unemployment and the increas- 
ing confidence that is being everywhere 
shown. 


The situation is very delicate, however; 
for the quiet, but sustained rise in commod- 
ity prices indicates that the nation has en- 
tered a period of secondary inflation and 
is, to some extent, exposed to the dangers 
attendant thereto. 


But it seems to us that, as far as the eco- 
nomics of our domestic situation go, there 
is no acute cause for worry. ‘The improve- 
ment in conditions has been consistent, and 
is continuing. 

Instead of hard times, we have an over- 
supply of gold. Instead of an unemploy- 
ment problem, we have a labor shortage, 
(especially on the farm and in the seasonal 
industries—such as fruit and vegetable 
canning). 

(Continued on page 14) 





The Policy of "Thor: 


HE readers of one magazine or news; 
also. But the advertiser should regar: 
ate group—a “‘market’’ for his produci 
ciple. 


Once the decision has been made to a 
by the readers of some magazine, that gro: 
vigor. Every time the magazine appears, 


From the humblest beginnings until 1 
most powerful magazine advertising ever 
deviated from this policy of continuity of a: 


As an example: Fifty-two times a ye: 
more than two million readers; and fifty-1 
advertisement in the Saturday Evening P\ 


Excepting in one or two special instanc 
magazine on Campbell’s list—a full page i 
every issue. A consistent example of the ] 


The dog with the bone in his mouth, 1 
decided the bone in the water was bigger—+ 
no counterpart in Campbell’s advertising px 





igh" in Advertising 


yer are frequently readers of others 
he readers of each magazine as a separ- 
We have always recognized this prin- 


2rtise to a group of buyers represented 
has been, and is, pursued with tireless 
r message is driven home to its readers. 


lay, when our campaign constitutes the 
nployed for any purpose, we have never 
=rtising appeal. 


the Saturday Evening Post is issued to 
) times a year you will find our full page 


, that rule applies in the case of every 
every issue—in some cases two pages in 
icy of ‘“Thorough” in advertising ! 

o saw his reflection in the water and 
pped at it, and lost the one he had—has 
ay. 


—The Optimist. 
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HE need in this country today is not 

so much for a real job for every man 

as for a real man for every job; not 
for more young men making speed but for 
more young men planting seed. 


What is wanted is not a lower rate of 
interest on money, but a higher rate of in- 
terest in hard work and good citizenship ; 
not to get more taxes from the people, but 
for the people to get more for their taxes. 


The foreign situation, although un- 
doubtedly critical in the extreme, does 
not, we believe, constitute such a threat to 
business conditions in this country as the 
tone of press comment would lead one to 
believe. 

A danger which does threaten us, how- 
ever, is the possibility of the passage of 
unwise or vicious man-made laws which will 
have the effect of interfering with the nat- 
ural operation of such economic laws as 
that, for instance, of supply and demand. 


Altogether, we foresee good business, 
provided natural economic progress is not 
interfered with. If we do not have pros- 
perity, it will be because of ill-advised laws 
and agitation, whether sponsored by al- 
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truistic fools or proponents of class, sec- 
tional or other special privilege. 


More Cruel Than Tigers 
J ACKIE COOGAN, the boy star of the 


movies, has just received a bonus of 

$500,000, for signing a new contract. 
With the news of this excitement comes a 
statement from the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the district, to the effect that 
of this amount the Government will grab 
$260,720,—more than one-half—for its 
own use. 

This is a contemptible outrage. The 
Government has cause to be ashamed of 
itself, and the Collector whose duty it be- 
comes to officiate at the robbery should re- 
sign rather than become party to it—or 
else he should have the grace of Judas Is- 
cariot and go out and hang himself. 

It is no argument to say that no boy can 
be worth that much money to his employer. 
That’s his employer’s business. Nor is it 
any valid argument to maintain that even 
after he has been robbed of half of his 
earnings he has plenty left. That is merely 
dodging the issue. The Income Tax Law 
is an abomination. 
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It is because the robbery of income is so 
outrageous that men with even moderate 
capital are driven to the purchase of tax-ex- 
empt securities, instead of investing their 
money in the field of active industry and in 
the development of the country. 

Progressive Commonwealths and Munic- 
ipalities are now able to float development 
bonds at low interest rates because of tax 
exemption. Without it they would be 
obliged to raise their rates and every tax- 
payer would have to go down into his pock- 
et to pay the difference. 


The proposal of a Constitutional 
Amendment forbidding the further issue 
of tax-exempt securities is thus very likely 
to find many State Legislatures in opposi- 
tion, and it is fortunate that this is so. 


The impending adoption of such an 
Amendment, unless it provided that its 
operation be delayed for a considerable 
term of years, would doubtless be the cause 
of a very undesirable form of inflation. 


Communities are easily prevailed upon 
to spend money freely—especially if it is 
the last chance to secure the money at a 
low rate of interest—and the State, Coun- 
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ty and Municipal improvements that would 
be undertaken would tie up all building 
trades and threaten the financial stability 
of the country. 

Mr. Mellon says it is a grotesque situ- 
ation that comprises a highly graduated 
Federal income surtax system on one hand 
and on the other a constantly growing vol- 
ume of tax-free securities, so that “‘taxpay- 
ers have only to buy tax-exempt securities 
to make the surtaxes ineffective’. 

The law strangles industry and deprives 
the Government of revenue, whereas, were 
it modified so that private individuals 
could enjoy a respectable income, the tax- 
exempt problem would cease to be a prob- 
lem, and the Federal receipts would swell 
instead of diminish. 


N a recent advertising editorial, Clar- 
ence B. White, of Messrs. White and 
Bro., Smelters and Refiners, quoted a 

legend of Confucius that has its modern 
application and appeal. The story was to 
the following effect: 

While journeying through a mountain- 

ous country, the great Chinese philosopher 
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met a young woman who was bewailing the 
fate of her husband and children, who had 
been devoured by a tiger. 

Confucius asked her why she remained 
in the mountains; life in the cities of the 
plains was easier and she need have no fear 
of tigers. 

She replied that that was true, but that 
on the plains she would be obliged to pay 
taxes and would be constantly oppressed by 
the Government. Therefore she preferred 
to live in the wilderness. 

It was in consideration of this waman’s 
answer that Confucius wrote, ‘“Burden- 
some taxes and bad laws are more cruel 
than tigers’. 

That was written in about the year 500 
B. C.—And now, in 1923, Congress is con- 
sidering the re-enactment of the excess 
profits tax. Bring on your tigers. 


The Ruhr 


R a short time in last December the 
only thing that prevented a complete 
state of ‘‘Peace On Earth” was the con- 

tinuance of trouble in Ireland, but now the 
eruption of discord has broken out again in 
many scattered localities. 
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The Lithuanians are close to hostilities 
with the Poles. Memel has been undergo- 
ing a state of seige. Civil War is once 
more flaming in China. The Anglo-Turk- 
ish situation again is threatening. 

Fighting is still going on in Ireland and 
military executions are almost a daily oc- 
currence. Russia is training the largest 
army in the world, and India is reported as 
nearing another uprising. Despite the 
vogue for cooing with Coue, the world 
grows bitter and bitter. 

When the French occupied the Ruhr they 
took an irrevokable step. Withdrawal 
would not only be equivalent to admission 
of defeat, but the virtual surrender of all 
that France had hoped to gain as a result 
of the war—and her definite relegation to 
the position of a second class power. 

It has long been evident that Germany 
has been far from any realization that she 
had lost the war. Now she is either going 
to demonstrate that she didn’t lose it or she 
1s going to attain a very clear appreciation 


of the fact that she did. 
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F France persists, and Germany con- 
tinues to resist, the disruption of the 
latter as a manufacturing nation may 

conceivably ensue. The loss of the Ruhr 
would be sufficient to eliminate Germany 
as an important factor in world commerce 
for more than one or two generations. 


The rise to greatness of a manufacturing 
nation is a slow process. It requires long 
years of technical training, long cultivation 
of close relationship between the various 
agencies of production; the slow welding of 
organization. Dispersal would result in 
years of chaos. 

We call our readers’ attention to the 
great and fundamental difference that ex- 
ists, in this respect, between a manufactur- 
ing nation and an agricultural nation, or 
even a nation of traders. 


Russia, whose present disruption and 
prostration appears so hopeless, is never- 
theless in a position to make an exceeding- 
ly rapid and thorough recovery whenever 
the clutch of communism shall be removed 
from her throat. 


Russia is almost wholly an agricultural 
nation. The farm lands that now lie fal- 
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low are gaining in richness from day to 
day. When peace returns to that distress- 
ed land and the population once more 
wholeheartedly engage in cultivating the 
soil, it will be only a few years before she 
is once more prosperous. 


ILE regarding the outlook for 
the early economic recovery of Eu- 
rope as exceedingly discouraging, 

the Editor does not anticipate that serious 
injury will result to American foreign 
trade in general (or food exports in par- 
ticular) from the matter of the French oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr. 

It seems hard-hearted to consider the 
material interests of our own country as 
they are effected by the struggles and the 
sufferings of our less fortunate European 
neighbors, but consider them we must. 

From the trade standpoint the move is 
not liable to be disastrous, because the les- 
sening of competition—due to the inertia 
in France and Germany—will permit 
American firms to capture contracts and to 
further intrench themselves in other for- 
eign fields, especially in South America. 
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France is confronted in the Ruhr with 
the problem of feeding the miners and fac- 
tory laborers. Germany will not feed 
them; the Germans learned some lessons in 
the matter of feeding the Belgians that 
they are not likely to overlook in the pres- 
ent crisis. | 


There is evidence in this country of a 
strong national desire to be of assistance 
to distressed Europe, but nowhere is there 
enthusiasm for providing Germany—at 
our expense—with an opportunity to es- 
cape her obligations. 


The Land of Opportunity 


WO generations ago Emerson said 
that “America’s other name is Op- 
vise 

portunity”. Much has happened since 
to cause the American people concern and 
heart searching and to instill doubt as to 
the continuing truth of this Emersonian 
asseveration. 


Immigration policies have not been 
wise; tenant farming has been permitted to 
develop without intelligent checks or safe- 
guards; the drift from the rural areas to 
the cities has continued. Extensive, rather 
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than intensive cultivation has produced low 
yields per acre and impoverished the soil. 


The Civil War, that was supposed to 
have abolished sectionalism along with 
slavery, only destroyed a phase of it. And 
never, since that calamitous struggle, has 
the conflict of sectional interests been more 
marked than at present. 

Political quackery has run riot at awful 
cost. Socialistic nostrums, Communistic 
abominations and devices of bigotry and 
graft have been tried, and, in only too 
many cases, written into our governmental 
system. 


ET, despite all adverse tendencies, the 
pessimists who declare that Amer- 
ica is no longer a land of opportunity 
and that the boy who enters upon an indus- 
trial or professional career today cannot 
hope for merited promotion and distin- 
guished success are egregiously mistaken. 
America’s other name still is ‘“‘Oppor- 
tunity’. Perseverance, intelligence, indus- 
try and honesty still take men very far— 
often to the top. In our young country 
these qualities can still be depended upon 
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to bring a measure of success, and not in- 
frequently a brilliant success. 

In no section of the old world are the 
right moral and mental qualities so certain 
of reward as in the United States. Stratifi- 
cation of society, privilege, snobbery, lack 
of educational and industrial opportunities’ 
and overpopulation are responsible for 
severe handicaps imposed upon energetic 
and aspiring youth. 

The people of the United States should 
carefully guard its political, social and eco- 
nomic advantages; they should take care to 
preserve democracy, personal liberty, 
freedom of opportunity and respect for the 
elementary human virtues. 


Ask Dad, He Knows 
J ace D., Jr., tells how by saving one 


drop of solder on every can of oil 
closed in one of his refineries, Papa 
Rockefeller saved $50,000 per annum. 


Little drops of solder 


Saved on all he canned; 
Ran dad’s chicken fodder 
Up to fifty grand. 


Better and Better 
(Hts avayst Vegetable Soup 


has always been so good that 
any improvement in it seemed 
a superfluity—a painting of the lily— 
yet our technical staff have accom- 
plished this seemingly impossible feat. 

A very real advance has been 
effected. The Editor finds it diffi- 
cult to describe the change: The 
Soup is now more full-flavored, and 
the separate taste of each vegetable 
may be more clearly distinguished. 

More nourishing and satisfying 
than ever, it is at the same time of 
_ greater delicacy; and it has a more 
attractive bouquet of garden fresh- 
ness. It was superlative before; it 
is a masterpiece now. 

Such news travels fast and has 
already registered in sharply in- 
creased sales. Although production 
has been increased to maximum, dis- 
tributors will have to carefully watch 
their stock-sheets to avoid inconven- 
lence. 


ale JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
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I’m a critical Kid, for a Sheik, 
I like my Soup flavored with leek; 
Not too much!— Just a mite! 
Campbells make it just right— 
Al mere tweak o’ leek, so to speak. 


someone assaying: ‘‘God gave 

us memory so that we might . 
have roses in December.’’ Just so | 
Canned Foods have made possible 
the enjoyment of Summer’s fruitful- 
ness when bitter Winter holds his 
sway and boisterous March winds 
blow. 

The choice of the World’s mar- 
kets, full-ripened on vine or tree, 
unspoiled by transportation or re- 
frigeration — this is what Canned 
Foods brings to each of us, every 
day in the year, in season and out 
of season. 

The products of the finest farms, 
the richest gardens; plucked when 
the bloom is fresh upon them. When 
at the very zenith of their perfection 
they are sealed for the delectation 
of mankind. 

They have brought Summer’s 
sunshine to wintry days and sun- 
ripened produce within reach of the 
humblest in the land. 


OF 1) Ly 1 2d OO} DE 
MARCH 3-10 WWE EK marca 3-10 © 
IT WILL HELP YOUR BUSINESS 
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The barren elms, all bare and dead, 
We pensively behold; 
We know that March is still ahead, 
With wind and snow and cold. 
But on his perch above the gate 
The sparrow flirts his wing 
And chatters to his little mate: 
“Well, well! Here’s young Miss Spring”. 
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To Jobbing Grocers 
Dae ED FOODS WEEK is designed 


to secure increased consumer accept- 

ance for Canned Foods. That is the 
end that should be sought in the most direct 
manner possible. 

Overcoming our natural diffidence, we 
submit to you a question: What Canned 
Food is best qualified to secure increased 
consumer acceptance of Canned Foods as 
a class? 
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Can you honestly think of any line whose 
introduction to new users would more tend 
to extend the popularity of all Canned 
Foods than Campbell’s Soup? 

Of course we have to blush when we ask 
such a question, but you are our Distrib- 
utors —and fully conversant with the facts 
—Can it be surpassed for missionary 
value? 


VERY retail sale of Campbell's Soup 
means aSatisfied Customer—a Friend 
of Canned Foods—a convert to the 

doctrine that ‘“The World’s Best Foods 
Come in Cans”’. 

Isn’t that precisely the desired object- 
ive? This idea is not new. It has oc- 
curred to thousands of retailers. And our 
salesmen have been suggesting it to the 
rest of ’em. 

The accumulative result should more 
than double normal sales of Campbell’s 
Soup during Canned Foods Week, taxing 
accordingly the retailers’ stocks.—More 
work for the Jobbers—More work for 
everybody! Ha, ho, hum! 

You may recall that we once published 
the story of a retailer of Sabula, a little 
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summer resort in Pennsylvania. One 
morning several of the cottagers went to 
his store and asked for Campbell’s Soups. 

“T got none left” , said this enterprising 
grocer, ‘‘And I won’t order no more, the 
dang stuff sells out too fast’’. 


H. C.L, 


HAT old snake-in-the-grass, High 

Cost Living, is again rearing its ugly 

head. ‘The gradual but steady ad- 
vance in the price level of commodities 
marks an inflationary tendency that is dis- 
tinctly unfortunate. Furniture is at more 
than double pre-war prices. Fuel is as bad 
or worse. Clothing and housing are out- 
rageously high. 

Wholesale food prices—at thirty-three 
percent advance over pre-war figures— 
hold the lowest position on the list, but re- 
tail food prices (including groceries, meats 
and provisions) are fifty-three percent 
above the pre-war level; and at that they 
represent the best value ‘in the consumer’s 
whole budget. 

These be parlous times for those who 
trust in old familiar standards. What was 
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once considered a handsome income is now 
barely sufficient for a moderate living. 
What used to constitute a month’s wages 
for the hired girl is now insufficient to buy 
a derby hat. 


E are reminded of an old negro wo- 

man, who lived in a small Texas 

town. A whitewashed party fence 
divided her yard from the next, and square- 
ly in the middle of this fence was a well 
that supplied both families with water. 

Aunt Tilly worked out all day, and it 
was her custom to fill up her water-buckets 
after supper every night. Her sight was 
not of the best, but, guided by the white- 
washed fence, she negotiated the well with- 
out difficulty, even on dark nights. - 

But one day the neighbor, who owned 
both lots, decided to use the party fence to 
protect a garden he was making and to this 
end shifted it about ten feet toward his 
own house, leaving the job unfinished at 
sunset. 

Along about nine o'clock Aunt Tilly 
loped out with her buckets and made for 
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the well, navigating by the gleaming fence. 
The well was not very deep and the alarm- 
ed village soon pulled her out, uninjured, 
and the first thing she said when she got 
her breath was: ‘‘Who done moved dat 
well?” 

Oh, there’s no moral at all. Only we 
think somebody has ‘‘done move’ our well”. 


An Invitation 


T the request of several of our jobbing 
distributors, we have recently placed 
their salesmen on the complimentary 

mailing list of THE OPTiMIsT, and letters 
expressing approval and appreciation, both 
from jobbing houses and from individual 
salesmen, have been very gratifying. 


We avail ourselves of this opportunity 
of offering this service to you and to the 
others of our customers. Send us your 
salesmen’s names, together with their home 
addresses, and we will be glad to place 
them on our complimentary mailing list to 
receive THE OPTIMIST once a month as 
issued. 
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Growth of Intolerance 


HERE is a serious tendency now man- 

ifest that should inspire all intelligent 

Americans to make—and keep—a 
very fervent resolution for their soul’s 
health and for the welfare of their coun- 
Ly. 

‘Intolerence is growing rapidly in the 
United States, and our country is not so 
free as we Americans like to think it. Fa- 
naticism is rampant and aggressive. 

A technic of propaganda and suppres- 
sion has been acquired, by means of which 
ignorance, hate and hysteria are mobilized 
and individual dissent is crushed out. 

Freedom of opinion and expression is 
essential to healthy, national and human 
development. Intolerance of any opinion 
or practice that is not obviously antisocial 
is incompatible with every basic principle 
of liberty. 

Every nation has its self-opinionated 
bigots and super-zealots who can brook no 
custom, tendency or belief that differs from 
their own. And we have our full share. 
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N addition, our Country is so vast, that 
] customs and cultures vary widely in 
different sections, and what is approved 

in one locality is damned in another. 

And each locality wants its habits and 
customs and special requirements inflicted 
on every other locality. 

We might as well face the fact that we 
are confronted by a recrudescence of what 
might be called organized intolerance, of 
which Klu-Klux-ism is only one manifesta- 
tion. 

The murders at Mer Rouge, with all 
their accompaniments of fiendish torture, 
were perpetrated as a part of a “Moral 
Crusade” that included the stripping and 
beating of women and girls and indiscrim- 
inate killings and burnings. 

The churches, the schools, the press and 
all other agencies that serve the interests 
of humanity, should bravely foster tolera- 
tion of dissenting opinion and an apprecia- 
tion of—and love for—true liberty! 


The Pollyannas 


OMETIMES the views to which we 
give expression in THE OPTIMIST are 
criticised as being out of tune with the 
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title of our vehicle. We take exception to 
this finding, as we consider that optimism is 
the hopeful and cheerful view of things as 
they are. 

It is the just and proper mental attitude 
of a sane and healthy people, but it ought 
to be based on fact and not on delusions, 
and we have no patience with the cult that 
would feed us on imaginary doughnuts 
built of foolish words around empty holes. 

There should be an open season for the 
professional Pollyannas. Sane optimism 
is needed to offset the thick clouds of gloom 
that sometimes threaten to engulf the 
world, but we would as soon perish in the 
poison gas of pessimism as be drowned in 
a flood of treacle. 

The Pollyannas are glad, glad, glad, be- 
cause they are paid so much a word and 
can use each one three or four times. But 
we can’t all be happy on their prosperity. 
For ourselves, we don’t want to learn how 
to prepare the cheaper cuts, but how to get 
porterhouse. 

We want to be reinforced in our convic- 
tion that we are entitled to the best there is, 
and inspired to raise no end of a healthy 
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row until we get it. We are all fed up on 
“blah” and want the world made extremely 
unsafe for imitation optimists who don’t 
deliver the goods. 


Service and Courtesy 


E once told a story of an Ameri- 

can traveler who said to a Chinese 

tailor, ‘‘Make these new trousers 
exactly like the old ones which I leave with 
you;” and so the Chinese tailor shortened 
the new trousers to the length of the old 
ones and added a little patch on the new 
ones such as he found upon the old pair. 
Who was to blame? 

In conducting a business, it is well to 
make it a rule not to bother so much as to 
who is to blame for anything that goes 
wrong, but to rectify the mistake immedi- 
ately and completely and to the full satis- 
faction of the customer. Service 1s not so 
much a thing to talk about as it is a thing 
to perform. 


HE modern business man unfailingly 
finds that the growth of his business 1s 
largely controlled by the service he 
gives, and by the courtesy with which that 
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service is accompanied. To say ‘Thank 
you!”’, audibly, is rated as one of the minor 
virtues, but oh what a vastly greater virtue 
it is than it is generally given credit for 
being ! 

A great many young men come forth 
from our institutions of learning who have 
not been impressed with the valuable lesson 
that courtesy is worth while, even from the 
material point of view. They cannot see 
that politeness has substantial value and 
they do not take enough interest to trouble 
about the minor amenities that diminish 
friction and enhance the well-being and en- 
joyment of those with whom they come in 
contact. 

On the other hand, there are men in po- 
sitions of high command who owe their 
elevation not so much to their intellectual 
force, but to the fact that they have been at 
all times considerate of the feelings and 
comfort of others and have taken pains to 
import into the transactions of the day’s 
routine a self-effacing care for the interests 
of the patrons of their various establish- 
ments. 
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| Bee practical value of courteous ser- 
vice as an actual business asset is well 
illustrated by the Cunard Steamship 
Company, whose name throughout the 
Seven Seas has become synonymous with 
Service—as well as Safety. 


Attention to the interests of its passen- 
gers is the mainspring of the Cunard or- 
ganization. In the offices of the Line 
ashore; on the pier; aboard ship; that in- 
stant and polite attention breeds confi- 
dence; because it is the living evidence of a 
smooth running organization—an organi- 
zation equal to the task of anticipating all 
wants and adequately meeting all emer- 
gencies. 

In reality, it means far more than merely 
good organization or routine efficiency. It 
means a personnel distinguished by sterling 
traits of character, inspired by unselfish de- 
votion to duty and to the interests of the 
patrons of the line. 

It is merely the working out of the Gold- 
en Rule, the practical application of a great 
principle which always pays—in hard cash 
as well as in self-respect and in true happi- 
ness. 





D AY by day in every way competition j 
tomer, who is up against the propos 

over his goods at a profit, knows th 
tomer into his store. 

Running the store used to be a comfo 
different. The man behind the cash regis 
tle to the intelligent. The good old days 

Today the go-getter with the snap to 
ers of trade flow not in old channels, but 
new forces. He sees and siezes new agenc 
prosperity. 

National advertising is a boon to th: 
ods. Its charges are not at his door. Its 
head” of the manufacturer. The consu 


Ponder these facts, Mr. Jobber. Im: 
press their truth upon your retail custome 
man who has the wit to utilize the energi 

The merchant who displays and off: 
every housewife who walks into his store. 
Advertising! 


Give Your Custc 


BQ ee—————ee—e—EeEee——— | 





er Real Advice 


ceener and keener. Your retail cus- 
mn of meeting competition and turning 
he has but one salvation—to get the cus- 


ble enough job. Nowadays things are 
knows that the pace is stiff and the bat- 
£ ‘“come-easy”’ trading are past. 

is business whip recognizes that the riv- 
new. He feels the pulses of gigantic 
which, rightly fostered, mean his certain 





modern merchant, using modern meth- 

ysts are absorbed in the lessened “‘over- 

r gets better goods at lower cost. 

ss them—through your salesmen—im- 
Show him that success attends the 

g power that can help him. 

the advertised article has a friend in 

Urge him to strike hands with National 


—The Optimist 
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| More To Spend 
| ‘HE gross value of all crops and ani- 


mals produced on American farms last 

year reached the enormous total of 
$14,000,000,000. About sixty percent of 
that came up from the earth in crops. 

In calculating how much the American 
farmers obtained in money for what they 
sold, billions must be subtracted from that 
sum. First, comes the amount consumed 
on the more than six million farms, by the 
five times that number of persons who 
dwell upon them. 

But nearly 40 percent of the food con- 
sumed by the average farm family is pro- 
duced outside of its own farm, according to 
a survey made by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Thiscondition is attributed tospecialized 
farming; the Southern cotton grower being 
a consumer of Western beef, the New Eng- 
land potato grower consuming fruit pro- 
duced in California, etc. 





O far as the net profits of the grower 
are concerned, the question of price 
matters nothing for that portion of his | 
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produce which he and his family eat or for 
that portion which must be put back into 
the ground as seed. And the same thing is 
true of the portion which is fed to his 
horses and mules—the motive power of 
the ordinary farm. 

On top of these deductions comes an- 
other important one. Enormous quantities 
of grain and hay are converted into hogs, 
cattle and sheep. Here again the duplica- 
tion of totals is a thing our Agricultural 
Department has never carefully worked 
out. 

It is evident that a hog which converts 
‘corn into pork, or a cow which changes 
bran and hay into milk and butter, cannot 
be added to the farm’s total crop yield in 
figuring the farmer’s gain for a season. 

Allowing for all these duplications, how- 
ever, our farmers came through 1922 with 
many hundred mlllion dollars more to 
spend than they had a twelve-month ago, 
which constitutes for our country its solid- 
est factor in wealth and assured prosper- 


ity. 
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Effect of Turnover 


A mentally casting about for an ex- 
emplar of the importance of ‘“Turn- 

over’, the Editor thought of old King 
Tut and his funeral meats—that classical 
collection of shelf-warmers—dried ducks 
and mummied antelope—that for three 
thousand years had been sitting around, ac- 
quiring dust and antiquity. 


But just suppose action might have been 
had. Suppose, for instance, that one thin, 
hard dime—or its monetary equivalent in 
Egyptian currency of the period—could 
have been employed in trade—with ten 
Turnovers per annum at a profit of ten per- 
cent. And the profits compounded each 
year. 

What would the profits amount to at the 
end of three thousand years? Right here 
the Editor found he was in deep waters and 
beyond his arithmetical depth. An S. O. 
S. put every mathematical sharp in the or- 
ganization on the job, but for some time 
without definite results until at last a rising 
young astronomer came across with the 
honest-to-goodness answer. Stated in dol- 
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lars, it would be expressed by the figure 1 
followed by a row of 902 ciphers before 
the decimal point. 


HESE figures are not as easily com- 

prehended as those used by W. W. 

Cooley, of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. He takes for his example 
the store that purchases 100 loaves of 
bread daily at 8c a loaf, and sells them at 
10c each. He gets the following inter- 
esting results: 


BIE COSE re. ia tt AR At 8 
MGS ili ci. pts eeecausidenabeaveen eves 10 
Percent of Mark-up.................0.. 20 
PEPE OBEIIIETIN Ty vce dies ideuhovcn dues viebduee’ $8.00 
Number of Turnovers per annum 313 
PRED EC OSE FE eth hots liveliest inet $2,504.00 
Serbastatosa lest itis (ity. ws kesetedind! 3,130.00 
EUSA ILO Tits tect. a save h teks des) 626.00 
Cost of doing business 15%...... 469.50 
03 YES ie sa rs ee cp ye 156.50 


Percent earned on investment.... 1956.25% 


With such examples before you, can you 
doubt the power of Turnover to increase 


Net Profits? 
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Wise Words 


RTHUR BRISBANE, the brilliant 
Editor-in-Chief of the most import- 
ant newspaper group in this country, 

has written with keen insight and under- 
standing, and published in his various pa- 
pers the following copyrighted editorial, 
under the heading—Prepared Food Saves 
Labor. We reprint by special permission: 

Few realize the service rendered to the 
public and the government by those that 
undertake, on a big scale, the careful, 
scientific, economical, healthful preparation 
of suitable foods. 

Dozens of preparations essential to life 
and health can be, and are, prepared eco- 
nomically, hygienically, and thoroughly 
COOKED AND PACKED FOR DE- 
LIVERY—nothing to do but eat cold, or 


warm and serve. 


Millions of women haee time to devote 
to work more important and pressing be- 
cause of these valuable preparations that 
save time AND PREVENT DISAP- 
POINTING FAILURES. 


Millions of tons of coal are saved be- 
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cause it is no longer necessary to have a 
big coal fire to boil or bake for hours. 


Scientific seasoning, scientific blending 
of food values and, above all, scientific 
cooking and preparation of prepared 
flours, vegetable and meat foods, save 
time, worry, labor, coal and anxiety. 


This work, accomplished within recent 
years, spread over the whole country by 
energetic merchandising and intelligent ad- 
vertising announcements, is one of the 
great and unappreciated economies and 
achievements of this industrial age. 

And to this may be added the following 
important fact: 

When a concern has invested millions 
in plants and invests other millions IN ITS 
NAME, you have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, with absolute certainty, that that 
NAME, the honor and reputation of the 


house, are its most valuable assets. 





The man who has put his intelligence, 
his reputation and millions of dollars into 
advertising can no more afford to lower 
his quality, regardless of increased prices, 
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than he could afford to set fire to a factory 
worth millions. 

You can make your factory over again, 
buy new machinery; but you cannot remake 
a NAME once damaged. 

Therefore, a name built upon costly and 
thorough advertising is not only an asset 
for the owner, but, what is even more im- 
portant, A GUARANTEE FOR THE 
PUBLIC. 

ASK FOR THE NAMES THAT 
YOU KNOW AND INSIST UPON 
HAVING THEM. 


The Immigration Problem 
f set House Immigration Committee 


now comes forward with a bill that 

is spoken of in some quarters as in- 
dicating our “permanent immigration pol- 
icy’. Its chief features are: 

It changes the basis of the ‘‘quotas’’ 
from the nativity figures of the 1910 Cen- 
sus to those of 1890. The shift to the 1890 
nativity constituency avowedly was made 
for the purpose of greatly reducing the 
number of the “newer immigrants” from 
South and Southeastern Europe. 


a 
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It reduces the ‘‘quotas”’ from 3 to 2 per- 
cent, which would limit admissions to less 
than 190,000 as far as regular quotas are 
concerned. ‘This is less than the annual 
loss by emigration to foreign lands. 

It “‘liberalizes’” some of the inhuman 
features of the existing law by admitting 
the kin of foreign born citizens and for- 
eign born residents who have declared 
their intention of becoming citizens. This 
is a proper provision, but unimportant in 
its effect upon the labor supply. 

Why cut the kith and keep the kin 

It’s traveledwith throughthick and thin? 

For, be it Czech or Slav or Hindoo, 

What can kith without the kin do? 


ESPITE the evidence of a shortage 
D of unskilled workers and aninjurious 
drain on farm labor, this Bill pro- 
poses to reduce, by more than one-half, the 
number of aliens eligible to admission to 
the United States. 

Our system of education turns out a 
class intolerant of manual labor. The na- 
tive-born American is a skilled laborer if 
he is a laborer at all. 
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Throughout our history we have de- 
pended on immigration for common labor 
and if we are going to close our gates to 
that supply we will produce a labor short- 
age with the resultant famine prices and 
a panic of the first magnitude. 


R. James A. Emery Emery, General Coun- 
M sel of the National Association of 

Manufacturers, makes the follow- 
ing suggestion: 

“Tf our increasing need of labor be- 
comes constantly more aggravated, how 
shall the situation be met unless adminis- 
trative authority is authorized, upon dem- 
onstration of an existing need of a partic- 
ular type or class of labor, to permit con- 
tract with and admission of it in terms 
that meet the condition? 

‘Such a proposal means no flood of im- 
migration, for the key of the gate is in the 
hands of administrative authority. Not 
only that, but permission to contract limits 
the flow of immigration, not only in num- 
ber but directs it to the point of require- 
ment”’ 

Would that the present unmourned, 
though expiring, Congress had wit enough 
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to seize such a suggestion as a means of es- 
cape from the uncomfortable position in 
which the combination of restrictive im- 
migration and increasing labor shortage 
has placed them. 


4] Rae Department of Labor reports a 
movement of Southern negro labor to 

Northern industrial centers. The sig- 
nificant phase of this shift is that it obtains 
in the face of the reluctance of this labor 
to drift northward in winter. 

It is the first recurrence of a northern 
movement of this class of workers that has 
been noticeable since the War, when the 
labor famine was met by their inclusion 
and is, of course, only another evidence of 
the trend of labor away from agriculture 
and toward industry. 

This is cottonfield labor going into mills 
and on to construction gangs. Industrial 
conditions are somewhat eased thereby, 
but the screws are tightened on agriculture. 
The South should be strongly behind any 
movement tending toward a more liberal 
immigration policy. 
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DOWN WHERE THE VEST BEGINS 


J aman grows older, 
and his muscles soften, 


There’s a spot he thinks of— 
every day more often — 
Down where the vest begins ! 


Als his lot grows easy, 
and his burdens lighten, 
There’s a place down yonder 
where the buttons tighten— 
Down where the vest begins ! 


Als there’s less of fighting, 

and more of feeding, 
Comes a sign of fortune, 

that he can’t help heeding— 
Down where the vest begins ! 


For ’tis there Success 

pins her approbation— 
On that prosperous 

growing “‘corporation’’— 
Down where the vest begins! 


Canned Foods—one of the 

greatest benefits of civilization 
—one of those few far-flung triumphs 
of inventive genius which minister to 
the wants and comfort of mankind. 
They have revolutionized the dietary 
habits of the people. 

They have bettered their health 
and lessened their labor. They have 
banished dyspepsia, (once the curse 
of ournation). They have abolished 
the old-fashioned "Spring Tonic" 
that formerly was necessitated by the 
lack of green vegetables during the 
winter months. 

They have made good food a 
reality in practically every home. 
They are produced in an industry 
whose dominant note is quality; an 
industry directed by experts and 
scientifically organized to conserve 
the bountiful fruits of the earth. 

Canned Foods are safe, sanitary, 
wholesome, economical and _ con- 
venient. 


ge A PEAN of praise to 





CANNED FOODS 
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A big fat man, with big red nose, 
Big cigar and big check clothes— 
Just a naughty race-track man- 
Said, ‘What's in that thermos can?”’ 
Just imagine! Whata nerve! 

I behaved with cold reserve, 
Saying, “Sir, you needn’t snoop— 
April Fool! ItsCampbell’sSoup!”’ 


ri UCCESS goes to the heaviest 

battalions,’’ said the greatest 

of all campaigners. And in 
that great warfare without guns 
which we call ‘‘business’’, the cam- 
paign is likewise swept to victory by 
heavy artillery of its own kind, 
mighty battalions of shock troops 
and a mobile reserve alert for instant 
action. Advertising is to business 
what the military arm is to govern- 
ment—its spearhead. Triumph comes 
with tenacity, constantly re-energized 
by new forces from behind the lines. 
Week after week, that vast nation- 
wide campaign known as "Campbell’s 
Advertising" draws in its reserve 
force of fresh troops. Two full- 
color pages in one issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal! (Proofs enclosed.) 
By such bold and striking tactics, 
Campbell’s Advertising gains the 
favorable attention of new groups of 
users and keeps alive and warm the 
interest of millions upon millions of 
satisfied consumers. 


ee 





CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey 
Title Reg- U. S. Pat. Off., T. M., 77,148 








Hope 
Where yesterday was drifting snow, 
Tomorrow crocuses will blow, 
And daffodils their heads will lift— 
Earth’s Easter-Gift! 
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The Outlook 


HATEVER the outcome of the Eu- 

ropean crisis, it is clear that the so- 

lution is nearer than in the past, 
when the world took Germany at her word 
and was expectant of the honest settlement 
which never materialized. 

The French undertaking, despite its 
drawbacks, will disclose the real condition 
of Germany, her actual ability to pay and 
the truth as to her willingness, under any 
condition, to do the right thing. 

Aside from the critical situation in Eu- 
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rope, the spread between the proceeds of 
farm products and the cost of the necessi- 
ties of life continues a disturbing factor in 
this country. 

We have erected a tariff wall to foster 
high prices and an immigration wall to 
force inflation of wages. The distressing 
consequences are becoming every day more 
evident—more monstrous. It is hard to 
see how further and disastrous inflation 
can be avoided. If it comes, it will mean 
the untimely end of the present business 
recovery. 


Yet despite the grave danger insepara- 
ble from the present rocketing tendency of 
price and wage, the continuing progress of 
business recovery in America is as gratify- 
ing as it is surprising. 

Merchants in various centers testify to 
large gains over last year. The increase in 
retail buying is such as to emphasize the 
improvement in the nation’s purchasing 
power and it may safely be said that the 
general feeling is more buoyant than at any 
time since the spring of 1920. 
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ARLY returns on Income Tax receipts 

E may well carry consternation to those 

gloomy prophets who predicted that 

the elimination of the excess profits tax 

would be disastrous. In most States the re- 

ceipts have been larger by millions than 

those of last year, and the total may even 
exceed that of 1921. 

The excess profits tax was a direct tax 
on business ambition. It was a penalty on 
initiative and effort. Its removal gave to 
business men the possibility of achieving a 
reward, and that meant more activity and 
more activity meant more employees with 

taxable salaries. 

There seems to be no doubt that business 
is more nearly normal right now than it 
has been at any time since the signing of 
the Armistice. Everybody has a job who 
wants one. More people are saving money 
and the post-war lassitude is vanishing. 
Rapid-fire trading is the order of the day. 

It is a wonderful country that can come 
back like this after a thirty-five billion dol- 


lar war! 
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No Bargains in Sight 
A LL developments since the first of the 


year have pointed toward increased 

costs for the canner. ‘Transportation 
is no cheaper than a year ago. In fact noth- 
ing is. Some things are higher; nothing 1s 
lower. 

High priced sugar is a very direct and 
serious consideration to all fruit and berry 
packers, while corn and pea canners are 
affected by it in many instances. 

Farm labor is scarce and high and can- 
ning house labor is likely to be scarcer and 
higher. Raw products will be higher; so 
will cases. ‘Tin plate has advanced. 


Exceedingly bountiful crops might con- 
ceivably cause breaks in the price of raw 
materials, but it is very doubtful if there 
will be enough farm labor to handle such 
crops or enough cannery labor to pack 
them, should Dame Nature take it into her 
head to shower down so generously. 


Allin all, we can see no reason to antict- 
pate bargain matinees inany kind of canned 
food that honestly rates as standard qual- 
ity or better. 
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Europe’s Rich Uncle 


N any international economic confer- 
ence, according to Senator Smoot, the 
first demand Europe will make will be 

for the United States to cancel all its debts; 
the second, that France be guaranteed 
against German invasion. 

‘These demands, if acceded to, would 
constitute vast benevolences, magnificent 
doles. But it can be demonstrated to any 
reasonable mind—~. e., any mind that goes 
along with ours—that Europe has had 
more than enough intervention of this sort. 

Vincente Blasco Ibanez says that the 
trouble in Europe is in the hearts of the 
_ people. But the trouble of which he speaks 
is more commonly fear than hatred—and 
the hatred is mainly engendered by 
fear. It certainly does not grow out of the 
wickedness of one nation or another. 

Every country in Europe would like to 
avoid further disorganization and misery; 
yet the special interests of each nation un- 
consciously shape the opinions of its peo- 
ple, and these opinions shape its policies. 
Each ascribes heartless selfishness to its 
neighbor’s policies, while it views its own 
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—just as certainly founded upon national 
self-interest—as alone just and sound. 


As for the United States, we Ameri- 
cans, who have less appreciation of the fact 
that our own material interests are involv- 
ed, incline to view with disapproval the pol- 
icies and opinions of all the European na- 
tions concerned. 


Civilization is defined as ‘“‘the art of liy- 
ing together’. There is obviously some- 
thing wrong with our modern civilization, 
and it is not confined to any locality. 


FE foreign financial heavyweights, 
ady politicians, near-poets and other 
transatlantic highbrows who have lec- 

tured in the United States since the War 
have all growled about America’s lack of 
sympathy for Europe. 

But, since the signing of the Armistice, 
the United States has spent eight hundred 
fifty million dollars to relieve European 
distress. And during the War we gave to 
Europe over two billion dollars in charity. 
Where can you find, in the history of any 
other war, another record of any sort of 
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charity carried on extensively by any neu- 
tral or participant. 

Before we stand for any more of this 
abdominal-aching and grumbling at your 
Uncle Sam, the biggest giver the world has 
ever known, we might say to Europe: ‘‘Go 
get a reputation’. 


FE, funding of the British War debt 
is the most significant and hopeful of 
recent developments. It would seem 

to the nude eye of the mere onlooker to be 
a just settlement—in that it conveys as 
much of satisfaction and dissatisfaction to 
one nation as to the other. 

It is unfortunate that the Balfour note 
should now be resurrected—for the evil 
uses of the contentiously-minded. But as 
its dry bones have been so ruthlessly rat- 
tled, the facts of the matter should be defi- 
nitely determined. 

Such a controversial issue, if allowed to 
drift, might develop a hot box that would 
sprain the ankle of the dove of peace and 
drive the ship of state from the safe harbor 
of international amity into the fiery furnace 
of discord. Do you follow us? 





National Advertising and 


MAN buys a piece of ground, with a 

ments. By and by he sees his judgm 

tion is toward his holdings. Public i 

value multiplies many times. Yet he hasn 

creating this increased value. He has hac 
crement on his land: 


National Advertising is the mother of 
cate processes of mercantile distribution. 
vertising his products to a nation of one hu 
and the cost of creating new values, of sw 
tions, of dredging the channels of trade fo 
and the retailer go the profits of the unea 


Brain beats brawn. A man may labo 
his property and yet live to see it dwindle 
ress sweep elsewhere. His canny neighbor ¢| 
wins a golden reward. 


Watch the tides of National Adverti 
it waters. Its laws are a part of “the beau! 
harvest has ever come home to the barn of 
favorable conditions do much of his work 





he Unearned Increment 


hrewd eye to the trend of future develop- 
it vindicated. The swing of popula- 
lorovements gravitate in its direction. Its 
| lifted a finger nor spent one dollar in 
he wit to profit from the unearned in- 


inearned increment in the vast and intri- 
1 the shoulders of the manufacturer ad- 
red and twenty millions rest the burden 
zing the forces of demand in new direc- 
the fleets of distribution. To the jobber 
ed increment. 


vith the might of a Hercules to improve 
o petty value because the tides of prog- 
ises the drift and with comparative ease 


ig. Set your roots deep 1 in the soil which 
ul economy of nature.” ‘The richest 
he man who shrewdly plants where the 
lor him. 


—The Optimist 


= 
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Rain 
TH the advent of Spring, interest 
is revived in the prospective grow- 
ing season. The success or failure 
of almost all crops is principally depend- 
ent on the distribution of rain. The great 
stretch of country east of the Appalachian 
ranges gets most of its rainfall from two 


barometric low areas. 


One, the southwestern “low’’, comin 
b 


in from the South Pacific over the lofty 
Sierras, where it leaves much of its mois- 
ture, crosses the towering Rockies, gather- 
ing new moisture as it moves across the 
Great Plains, until it melts into a dust of 
blue rain, finally to lose itself in the storm 
tossed Atlantic. 

The other, the northwestern “low”, 
comes in from the far-distant North Pa- 
cific and is usually first noted in Canada and 
then across the border, following the Great 
Lakes and to the ocean through New Eng- 
land and down the Saint Lawrence. Be- 
tween them, the country is usually well-wat- 
ered. 
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T sometimes the southwestern 

“lows” largely fail of appearance. 

Then most of the country north of 
the northern line of Missouri is in for more 
or less of a drought, because practically the 
only rainfall comes from local and often 
unduly scattered thunder showers. These 
fall with scant regard and consideration 
for either the just or the unjust. 


With drought always comes hot weath- 
er, because the northwestern “‘lows’’, being 
about the only ones on the job, are gener- 
ally accompanied by a bank of persistent 
high area along the Gulf Coast and the 
South Atlantic States. 

So there flows steadily northward from 
the south and southeast a stream of heated 
air, tempered and interrupted only by local 
showers. 

In some years we have an overdose of 
the northwestern “low”, which generally 
makes itself manifest in the late Spring or 
early Summer; causing those long periods 
of rain and fog which have been responsi- 
ble for more tomato crop failures than any 
other one cause. 

What Nature may have in store for us 
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during the coming season is on the knees of 
the gods, and so far even the goosebone 
prophets haven't uttered a peep;but we are 
optimists and hopefully making prepara- 
tions for an A No. 1 first class season. 


Ties of Friendship 


N automobile road from the Maine 
Coast to the Canadian Border, at a 
point approximately 100 miles south 

of the City of Quebec, is a boon that ap- 
pears to be in more or less immediate pros- 
pect. It will connect up with the Canadian 
system of good roads and will throw open 
still another doorway to the flow of traffic 
and tourists between this country and our 
neighbors on the north. 


Whatever helps to improve the rela- 
tions between this country and Canada, 
whatever makes for better acquaintance 
and the promotion of good will, tends also 
to the advantage of the people of both 
countries. he opening of every new ave- 
nue of north and south travel across the 
3,000 miles of our northern border is a 
direct contribution toward the attainment 
of this desirable end. 
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Not a Corner in Gold 


cea United States now owns nearly 
half the monetary gold of the world. 

We did not seek this gold; nor did we 
buy it in the ordinary sense of the word 
“buy”. Nor does the United States de- 
mand an exorbitant price for any part of it. 
It is free gold and in no sense a ‘‘corner’’. 


Webster describes a ‘“‘corner’’ thus: 
‘The state of things produced by a com- 
bination of persons who buy up the whole 
or the available part of any stock or species 
of property which compels those who need 
such stock or property to buy of them at 
their own price.” 


During and since the war, everybody 
bought much more from the United States 
than they sold to the United States. 


Settling the balance of such commerce 
brought the gold here. It will flow away 
again as soon as the rest of the world be- 
gins to sell us more than they buy from us. 


It would flow more quickly if Europe 
buckled down to work as the United States 
has done, and tried to forget the nightmare 
of wars past or prospective. 
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The Working Woman’s Children 


AN’S sphere hasnever been the home. 
War, hunting and fishing are his 
oldest excuses. Clubs, lodges, polli- 

tics, business and golf are the more mod- 
ern substitutes. 





When fishing and hunting declined as a 
business and men were reduced to the more 
feminine trades of cooking, weaving, etc., 
the factory appeared—another refuge 
from the home. 


The battle and the hunt, while interest- 
ing to man, were not conducive to the 
safety of his children; nor in modern times 
is the factory or the mill. 


The men, however, were able to carry 
on their old time exciting pastimes alone 
and unaided. Such is not the case with mod- 
ern industrial activities. 


_ In factory work, women have always 
had an important share. As an industrial 
unit the home could not compete with the 
machine equipped mill, and frequently the 
unfortunate children were left to shift for 
themselves. 
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This situation has led to the establish- 
ment of day nurseries and co-operative 
homes; but in almost all cases the problem 
of the working women with children has 
been erroneously approached from the 
point of view of private philanthropy, 
rather than as a problem of the state. 

Arrangements for the care and instruc- 
tion of these children are as much a part 
of the public duty as any other branch of 
our public educational system, and it is to 
be hoped that women will use their new po- 
litical powers to force the recognition of 
that fact. 


| Futilities 
S UGGESTED antedotes for the high 


cost of living somehow fail to touch a 

responsive chord in our bosom. The 
Department of Agriculture insinuates that 
the snail is a pretty good substitute for the 
oyster and has the advantage of not re- 
quiring an ocean to live in. 

It is recommended that this land-going 
oyster be used more generally as food, 
and one is willing to try anything once, but 
the experts should be more explicit. How 
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do you go about getting a snailery started? 
Do you buy a setting of eggs and a hen- 
snail? And—this is important—if a snail 
lives on a rubber plant will the diet make 
it tough like a clam? 


Maybe there might be a great deal of 
thrill in raising snails. Think of the snail 
races that could be had! 


ND now comes a flock of doctors who 
boldly and without equivocation rec- 
ommend lettuce as an ideal food and 

say that its consumption ought to be mul- 
tiplied a thousand times. Right here we 
balk! 


As a decoration, we submit, lettuce is 
not without charm and therefore has a 
place in salads—the food of those superior 
beings who eat by sight, and taste what 
they see. But one must seriously doubt if 
these docs have ever tried to do any regu- 
lar work on a lettuce diet. 

Let them go on such a diet for a week 
and their motors will stall. They can’t 
“carry on” on such provender. Lettuce is 
rabbit’s food, and far be it from us to de- 
prive the bunny of his sustenance. 
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Die rich purée 
of tiny, sweetest peas 


Smooth, wholesome, inviting pea soup! What 








a delightful and refreshing dish it is! It’s a soup 


that everybody likes both for its delicious flavor | U 
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and its generous, satisfying nourishment. The 
very name “pea soup’’ is a promise to your 


appetite. Do not disappoint it. Campbell’s 


Cream of Pea 


If you wish a Cream 


delights the taste on edge for pea soup that has 


the real flavor and richness. Only the small, 


sweet-tasting peas are selected. The puree is of Pea that will be your 
‘ pride, just follow the 
richer still for the fine butter which is blended simple djrections on 


the label for making it 


in. The delicate seasoning gives just the right ee. _ 


appetizing touch. Once taste it, and you will 


serve Campbell’s every time you have pea soup! L 


21 kinds 
I2 cents a can 








Campbell’s Pea Soup 
topped with Whipped Cream 


A dainty dish 


to set before a guest 


Soups 
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Taste their luscious tomato sauce! 
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OU are eager and hungry, keen for real food! A steaming 
dish piled high with Campbell’s Beans greets your eye! 
You know that your wish is answered. For these are just! the 
kind of beans you like —they taste so good and are so filling 
and they have a tomato sauce that is the envy of every cook. 
Tempting, juicy tomatoes are plucked red-ripe from the vines 
to make this sauce. Our chefs blend and season-it with such 
skill that Campbell’s Beans with Tomato Sauce are the favofites 
of millions — people who always eat the best food. | 
















12 cents a can | 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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TODAY 


HE day is breaking, 
Its flame lance shaking, 
The shadows quaking, 
Swift fly away; 
The witch dreams scatter, 
And din and clatter 
And song and chatter 
Proclaim the day. 


A day to foil in, 
To scheme and moil in, 
To till the soilin 
For meagre gain; 
To work and plan in, 
The soul to scan in, 
To play the man in, 
Through joy or pain. 


Till night descending— 
The daylight ending-- 
Sends people wending 
And rest restores; 
And saints and sinners 
Enjoy their dinners, 
And sleep like winners 
With joyous snores! 
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For form, for stance, for pep and prance, 
| I lead the field by far, 

My score’s the only thing about me 
ever under par. 

When peopie in amazement ask me 
how I get that way, 

I bear my witness to the truth 
and this is what I say: 

Digestion makes us what we are, 

I tell sad listening group, 

: I get my game, my health, my fame, 

from eating Campbeil’s Soup! 
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ELAYS IN SHIPMENTS 
I) of Campbell’s Beans seem to 

have been unavoidable in 
May and June each year. A jobber 
using six cars a year usually requires 
at least two of them in these two 
months. The first warm weather 
starts the greater summer demand, 
a spring freshet of orders and inevi- 
table delays. 


Each spring the jobber who has 
sold the most is the one who has had 
the most to sell when retail buying 
is at its height. The advantage of 
buying early is not one of price, 
although that is always a consider- 
ation. To avoid inconvenience of 
unsatisfactory service, our salesmen 
are reminding buyers not to wait 
until the rush is upon them, but to 
place orders now. Orders for de- 
livery after May 15th must be for 
shipment at seller’s option. 


Effective May 7th, 1923 


Assorted Cases of Campbell’s Soups 
Packed Ready for Shipment—Order by Number 


ASSORTMENT No. 1 ASSORTMENT No. 2 


4cans Chicken 24cans Tomato 
5 “ Vegetable-Beef 24 “ Vegetable 
4 * Ox Tail 48 
: x Bion ASSORTMENT No. 3 
a. ees 24cans Tomato 
4 ‘* Mock Turtle ve euerable 
12 ‘* Chicken 
2 * Consommé a 
3 ‘* Asparagus 48 
2 * Bouillon ASSORTMENT No. 4 
2 ‘ Chicken Gumbo 6 cans Chicken 
2 ‘* Bean 6 ‘* Vegetable-Beef 
2 “ Mulligatawny oo (Ox: Fall 
2 ‘* Mutton Oise Pea 
2 “ Vermicelli-Tomato 5 ‘ Celery 
1 “ Julienne 5, **) Beef 
2 ‘“ Tomato-Okra 5 ‘f Mock Turtle 
1 ‘* Printanier 3 ‘f Consommé 
48 3‘ Asparagus 
3 ‘* Bouillon 


Assortments No. 1 and No. 4 are arranged so that 
any retailer with a small stock can supply all va- 
rieties as advertised. 


Should our supply of any Soup in the regular 
stock assortments be exhausted, the quantity will 
be temporarily made up by increasing the number 
of cans of the several Soups heading the lists. 


NOTE—Orders for stock assortments dated prior 


to May 7th, will be filled with assortments pre- 
viously listed. 


Additional quantity of these cards will be sup. 
plied for jobbing salesmen upon request, 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 


* — 


» * 
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If you believe that to achieve 
Life’s uttermost fruition, 
Your golfing game must bring you fame 
And that’s your heart’s ambition, 
Learn from this youth this vital truth, 
(Our Cover Kid’s quite right sir,) 
Good golf comes in a Campbell tin 
With label Red and White, sir! 
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Canned Vegetables 


T HE condition prevailing since Feb- 
ruary 15th in the distribution of the 

principal canned vegetables has been 
marked by slow-moving stocks and re- 
placements on a limited basis. The proper 
reading of the market depends entirely on 
the point of view of each individual. It 
also depends to some degree upon the im- 
pression the dispensers of news wish one 
to gather. 
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There appears to be no question about 
the ability of the consumers to exhaust the 
spot stocks of each product before the 

acking season of its respective line, 
whether it be tomatoes, peas, corn or beans. 
This is doubtless known to all of those in- 
terested in these foods, yet there is no buy- 
ing enthusiasm at Preeine prices for 
either present or future delivery. The 
fact that No. 3 and No. 10 tomatoes were 
taken out of first hands but that there were 
sufficient No. 2’s left for normal require- 
ments has been known for several months, 
yet the prices of No. 3 and No. 10 toma- 
toes advanced out of proportion to the 
No. 2 cans. ‘These advances, it can be 
readily seen were based largely upon sup- 
ply and demand for definite sizes. 


The canners have been discussing for 
some time the question of advertising can- 
ned vegetables, following the means em- 
ployed by successful manufacturers of 
specialties in educating the consuming pub- 
lic. Perhaps such propaganda would assist 
consumption to some extent, but we are of 
the opinion that the American housewife 
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knows that canned vegetables may be had 
throughout the season and it is also our 
opinion that the best way to advertise can- 
ned vegetables is by such fair prices and 
high quality as will make each can purchas- 
ed register a desire for more. The slogan 
adopted by The American Can Company 
is full of meaning—‘‘Every can is a sam- 
ple to the housewife’. Wise buyers will 
stress quality, rather than price. 


There may be fluctuations in canned 
goods over the next three or four months, 
but we look for a settling down of prices 
as new packs come into the market. One 
thing appears to be certain—the canners 
must have the support of jobbers through 
the sale of futures, else they will not be 
able to produce economically. Also the 
buyer should bear in mind in making his 
purchases this year that the costs of pack- 
ing for the season of 1923 will be consid- 
erably greater than those of 1922. 


Commentsfrom authorities representing 
the wholesale trade indicate their belief in 
the possibility that over-production of can- 
ning crops may mean the over-production 
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of canned goods for the coming season. 
This suggestion is likely to prove just as 
much of a fallacy as the rumors of crop 
failures through the elements, which are 
heard repeated year after year, and the 
terrible hazards awaiting the American 
people; but Mother Earth has somehow 
always found a way to keep the pantry full 
by adjusting her production to its needs. 
While present conditions may be a little 
uncertain, it is reasonable to expect that 
history will repeat itself in 1923. 


Future peas are said to have been sold 
freely, and canners are satisfied. Future 
corn is moving slowly but considerable new 
business is being done. Future tomatoes 
in the Middle West and Far West already 
have been booked quite freely. One thing 
is quite certain, the canning industry is 
drifting toward a more substantial basis 
and perhaps another year’s experience of 
selling without a reasonable profit will 
force many of the small canners to con- 
solidate with a view toward reducing costs 
in packing, distributing and administra- 
tion. | 
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East is West 


LIFE-GROCERY 
K. NUNAMI, PROPRIETOR 
Banshoji-Dori, Naka-Ku, 


Telephone Nagoya, Japan, Jan 22nd. 
Honkyoku 5753. 


Messrs. Joseph Campbell Company, 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: 

We beg to introduce ourselves in writ- 
ing to you. If you will come to our store, 
you will find out the products of your fac- 
tory most great parts among others. Be- 
cause, we have a deep reliance and satisfac- 
tions for their qualities. And it is also true 
that our customers would not hesitate to 
take first your products previous to others. 


The demands of Japanese people are 
now increasing for your products surely 
from our experiences of many years. Con- 
sequently, applying this fact and opportu- 
nity we wish to make bigger propaganda 
for their future doing our best. We would 
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be very glad, if you will kindly send us 
some posters for our show window and re- 
cipe books by return of mail, to make tt 
more effective in the long run. 


We remain, 
Very truly yours, 
K. Nunami, 


Proprietor. 


Sugar 


ETHER or not present prices 
for sugar are justified by supply 
and demand, there is no question 

that the prices, compared with other food 
commodities, are out of all reason. If 
wholesale and retail distributors would, 
for sixty days, make no effort to sell this 
product and if they would ask a reasonable 
profit for the normal requirements they do 
supply, the trading in sugar should de- 
crease to such an extent that if the present 
prices are due to speculation, the specu- 
lators, who are, as a rule, arrant cowards, 
would loosen their grip on this commodity, 
and for the remainder of this year we 
would have sugar prices controlled by sup- 
ply and demand, and not by speculation. 
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The disinclination of jobbers to have re- 
tailers tie up too much of their credit limit 
in one commodity should place an auto- 
matic brake upon retailers’ speculations in 
sugar. Recalling the bitter experiences of 
many in the summer of 1920, dealers of 
sound judgment will decide to keep their 
capital invested in foods of dependable 
profit, without fear of loss. 


Gauging the Grist 


HE New York Federal Reserve Bank 

has published an interesting tabula- 

tion of statistics dealing with the im- 
portant aspect of net profits. 


This consists of statements, as they 
have been published, of the net profits 
made during the year 1922, by 122 con- 
cerns. hese corporations are representa- 
tive of production, wholesale and retail 
distribution and public service. 


These figures reveal one outstanding 
fact: every American business group had 
larger net profits in 1922 than in 1921 
and 1923 figures bid fair, not only to be 
more robust than anything recent, but to 
establish a new record for all time. 





The Age of thi 


BRILLIANT journalist recently cc 
British Parliament. In the House ¢ 
to witness the thrilling spectacle of 

of a far-flung empire. World issues wert 
the wit and wisdom of the spoken word I 


Today the press has carried the Hon: 
the land. There, and on the streets and | 
and little, are discussed by all. Parlian 
printed word, spread broadcast across tl 
a mere perfunctory gesture. Public opir 
ment falls in line and merely records it. 


The sun of florid oratory has set. W. 
—the Edmund Burkes, the Disraelis, the | 
Sumners? ‘The public forum is the prir 
information, form their opinions, receivé 
their daily lives. It is there that political | 
great commercial battles are won and lost 


Silent salesmanship is today a powe! 
the Campbell Soup Company sends ow 
silent salesmen—26,000,000 advertising 4 
sistable merchandising in this age of the p 





Printed Word 


mented on the altered character of the 
Commons, he said in effect, people used 
ant minds grappling with the problems 
lebated with magnificent fervor. Upon 
ig the fate of millions, near and far. 


of Commons to the obscurest fireside in 
hways, the views of the statesmen, big 
t meets and passes the laws. But the 
land has made of parliamentary debate 
n already has made up its mind. Parlia- 


‘re are the Daniel Websters of yesterday 
ladstones, the Patrick Henrys, and the 
d page. It is there that people get their 
he impulses that shape and determine 
itties rise and fall. It is there that the 


f incalculable greatness. Every month 
mn the road” more than twenty-six million 
res of information and persuasion. Irre- 
ited word! 


—The Optimist. 
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Significance of Immigration | 


HE bad effects of our ill-conceived im- 

migration policy are becoming daily 

more evident. Successive announce- 
ments of wage advances in various trades 
follow each other with a regularity that is 
discouraging to those who hope for a con- 
tinuance of a reasonable price level. An 
inevitable shortage in skilled trades is 
seen in the union policy of limiting the num- 
ber of apprentices. 

The worker is making so much money 
that he is tempted to lie down on the job. 
His attitude is one of contented comfort. 
It proximates that of the satiated terrier 
toward the dropped chop. The cat can 
have it if it wants it. 

Excessively high wages, especially for 
unskilled labor, means an increased cost of 
production out of all proportion to the in- 
creased wage, for workmanship becomes 
indifferent and inefficient. 

And so the cycle progresses. Increased 
production costs produce increased prices. 
Increased prices lessen demand, and thus 
the saturation point of labor is again 
reached. Not the pre-Volstead saturation 
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point, but the point at which undissolved 
labor units are again in evidence. 


The Department of Labor’s records in- 
dicate that last year more ‘‘workers” emi- 
grated than immigrated. The situation 
will be further aggravated until immigra- 
tion ceases to be so predominantly of the 
merchandising instead of the producing 
classes. Forseeing no immediate legisla- 
tive relief, certain manufacturing elements 
have already adjusted their programs for 
production, rather than indulge in what 
seems to them false hope of any real light- 
ening of the immigration restriction. The 
most they hope for is some principle of se- 
lection that will mean no real relief. 


The longer the advancing tendency of 
wages and prices can be restrained, the 
longer our present period of prosperity 
will abide with us. 


The Plague of Inflation 


T is very probably a matter of pride 
with the Swiss that their currency is 
one of the very few in Europe that 

have been able to maintain an approximate 
parity with that of America. 
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But the high standing that gives Swiss 
money its distinction amid the seas of in- 
flated currency in the surrounding coun- 
tries is not an altogether unmixed bless- 
ing. 

For, Swiss money being high, Swiss 
wages are high and the prices of Swiss 
products, both raw and finished, are high; 
so that there has been a disastrous drop in 
Swiss exports, involving the closing of fac- 
tories and a distressing amount of unem- 
ployment. 

So Switzerland is spending much of its 
good money in doles to the unemployed 
and in vainly seeking a way out of its em- 
barrassment through schemes for the mass 
emigration of its unemployed population. 

And, strange as it may seem, many Swiss 
people deliberately hope for inflation of 
the Swiss currency, so as to make it more 
nearly like the miserable depreciated 
money that circulates in the war-ruined 
countries around them. 


The situation in Switzerland shows how 
the plague of inflation cuts both ways; how 
the neutral countries in Europe suffer from 
it as well as the former belligerents. 
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Would that its evils were better and more 
generally understood in this country, where 
cheap money and inflated wages and 
prices are still considered by many to be 
highly desirable. 


Watch Your Step 


OME of the concomitants of a business 
boom closely resemble those of a 
County Fair. They have much the 

same genesis. Where there are likely to 
be easy spenders, a crop sprouts over 
night. 

The easy spenders are multiplying apace. 
They are spending with abandon. Boot- 
leggers and their ilk are collecting much of 
the squanderings. 

The bucketshop lads in many cities are 
employing high-pressure salesmen. Slick 
oil-stock dealers, whose commodity source 
is nil, are staging their big-time features. 

F'ly-by-night brands and orphaned pro- 
ducts are urged on the unwary as offering 
alluring margins. 

Avoid them all. Keep a sharp eye on 
the bankroll. Otherwise you may wake up 
feeling like Mark Antony on one of his 
bad mornings. 
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Tariff on Sugar 


HE so-called flexible provisions of the 

Fordney-McCumber Tariff act impose 

on the Tariff Commission the duty of 
ascertaining foreign and domestic produc- 
tion costs, and this duty is so difficult of 
fulfillment that these provisions are of 
rather doubtful value. 

Certainly they are not likely to bring re- 
lief to the trade in connection with the 
sugar situation. The Tariff Commission, 
having been ordered to make an investiga- 
tion of the abrupt and unwarranted ad- 
vance in sugar prices, explains that it will 
require at least six months to finish the in- 
- quiry. 

First it must conduct investigations in 
Cuba, in Hawaii, in Louisiana and else- 
where; then it must hold public hearings 
and examine witnesses. Investigations 
such as these take time and encounter ob- 
stacles—especially in foreign countries 


and among overprotected interests afraid 
of the light. 

Recent developments indicate that the 
sugar question will be dealt with chiefly by 
the Department of Justice. 


‘ 
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The Tragedy of the Strike 
Seale before a recent meeting of 


the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 

Steel and Tin Workers, Secretary Da- 
vis, of the Department of Labor, warns 
workers to be careful in using the strike as 
a weapon for the cure of grievances. Read 
these significant words: 


“The tragedy of every strike, it 
seems to me, is that, ultimately, it is 
settled by negotiations or compro- 
mise. After men have been idle for 
months, after women and children 
have been brought down to the last 
crust of bread, the representatives of 
both sides get together around the 
council table and reach a settlement. 
They go right back to where they 
were when the months of misery be- 
gan, and in almost every case both 
worker and employer have lost by 
reason of the conflict. Instead of con- 
ference after months of industrial 
battle, I would have counsel before 
the strike is called’. 

There is hope for the future when a 
man in the position of Secretary Davis 
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gives utterance to such sentiments. The 
desire of the wise and enterprising em- 
ployer is to give his men such generous 
treatment that they will want to work for 
him because they know that his success and 
their welfare are bound together. 


Tale Told in Tons 


N the Country’s history, the monthly 
I output of iron never reached.so high a 
figure as that attained in the month of 
March. It was approximated only when 
huge war orders were being filled for the 
Allies back inOctober,1916.That was coin- 


cident with large construction requisitions. 


This high production, perhaps, should 
be regarded as only a temporary accelera- 
tion. Metal is urgently needed in housing 
construction, railroad work and_ public 
utility activity generally; but the great 
shortage in existing supply is generally be- 
ing made up and at the same time our ex- 
port trade in steel has fallen off to a mark- 
ed degree. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
greatest of the barometric key industries 
ei just hung up a world’s production rec- 
ord. 


HE PRICE OF RAW 

f BEANS for three months has 

been unwarrantedly high in 

comparison with potatoes, rice and 

such other staple foods with which 
beans compete. 

It is apparent from reports vol- 
unteered by dealers and distributors 
that the continued high retail price 
has discouraged the use of raw 
beans by the public. When the 
public stops buying a commodity, no 
matter how much the price is subse- 
quently reduced, we all know how 
slow they are to return to it. We do 
not expect that the interest in raw 
beans will be revived until the next 
crop is ready. 

A compensating advantage to 
the trade is the stronger emphasis 
this situation gives to canned beans 
of quality selling at a normal price 
level. 








Forgive this rank intrusion, 
This impertinent allusion, 
Bells attune! 
Each blithesome proclamation 
Of new homes throughout the nation 
Is a Campbell’s Soups oration— 
Thank you, June! 


HE GREATEST COMPLI- 

MENT ever paid to the can- 

ning industry is that the keen- 
est demand for the canned product 
of each fruit and vegetable appears 
in the weeks approaching and during 
the season when it may be had fresh 
from the fields. It may be that 
nature provides us with seasonal 
appetites that we may consume as 
the market gardener provides. Again, 
it is possible that the cravings of our 
appetites methodically influence the 
rotation of crops. Be that as it may, 
the fact remains that when the family 
calls loudest for tomatoes, the guid- 
wife consults the dry grocer as often 
as the green grocer. All tomato 
products more quickly flee the 
shelves in June—and—this is June. 
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The weddings that bloom in the spring, tra-la 
Bring promise of orders galore. 
. Each couple that’s off in the spring, tra-la 
Will soon turn up at the store ! 
And that’s what we mean when we say that a thing 
Looks good as the wedding that blooms in the spring— 
Trala, la-la, la-a, tra-la, la-la, la-a— 
As orders that sprout in the spring! 


————————————— See mms, 
Vol. 12 June 1, 1923 No. 6 
lt TR 


The Canning Quandary 


S we go to press, May 26th, we are at 
the point where forecasts are being 
made of the season’s canning crop. 

We hear the usual stories about weather 
conditions, the late season, inability of the 
farmer to get his ground ready, loss of 
seed and plants, high cost and shortage of 
farm and factory labor and other items 
ad infinitum. Most of these are familiar 
but with a new ring of emphasized truth. 
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The main point of concentration at pres- 
ent is getting the seed into the ground. 
From this time on until about the 25th of 
June will be forecasted the history of the 
greac American crops for 1923. 





The pursuit of agriculture may be classi- 
fied as one of great speculation. It re- 
quires foresight, courage and faith to 
carry on, for no one can really know the 
future through the short span between 
planting and harvest. 

In view of the risks it is no wonder that 
the farmer, grower and canner feel they 
must have someone to support their cour- 
age and faith in the future. There is no 
one thing that can bring this courage and 
faith in a greater measure than the future 
contract from the jobber showing that he 
is convinced that there is value in the food “ 
product which is to be delivered at some 
future date. 


The canners have suffered a great deal 
on account of overlenient methods of doing 
business and their failure to co-ordinate 
their efforts in production and marketing. 
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There has been much talk of centralizing 
sales effort and building of warehouses 
to carry the stocks of canned foods until 
favorable markets appear, but so far these 
suggested plans have not gone beyond the 
stage of discussion. 

At a recent meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, it was brought out clearly that the 
wide spread between the cost of production 
and the price paid by the consumer was 
fully justified under the present system of 
distribution, but that the duplication of 
effort in the system of selling by the canner 
through many brokers to jobber, would be 
ultimately shown as a function of unneces- 
sarily high cost. 





The canner has very little interest in 
how his goods reach the consumer so long 
as he is able to move them quickly and 
promptly have his money to finance his 
pack. Many of the canners in their com- 
petition for orders under the present sys- 
tem have come to regard price as of more 
importance in their business than quality, 
for they have no contact with the consumer 
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and know little of the greater danger to 
them if the consumer is not satisfied with 
quality. This element is recognized by the 
leaders of the canning industry as a most 
injurious one, and if the industry is to sur- 
vive, the reverse order of things must ob- 
tain so as to reflect quality at all times and 
allow the price to be measured accord- 


ingly. 


The buyer of canned goods should first 
insist upon quality and after that feature is 
fully established, then quality at the lowest 
practicable price. It is pertinent here to 
quote the following paragraphs from the 
resolutions passed by the Tri-State Pack- 
ers Association already referred to: 

“Resolved, That we, the members thus 
enrolled, further pledge ourselves to the 
packing of canned foods of such quality as 
shall command the full confidence of the 
housewife as wholesome, pure and abso- 
lutely reliable. 

Resolved, That we study and know our 
cost of production and by the exercise of 
the most stringent economy and the elimi- 
nation of waste, produce canned food that 
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by its reasonableness of price, including a 
fair profit to the canner, and the attractive- 
ness of its quality, shall foster and retain 
in this the home of the canning industry a 
business which has become an economic 
necessity in the life of the Nation. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of this As- 
sociation be hereby instructed to visit and 
inspect the factory of each of its members 
and to aid and assist in every possible way 
in the carrying out of the spirit of these 
resolutions and to report to the Executive 
Committee of the Association any member 
who may refuse to conform to the regula- 
tions of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
National Government and the Pure Food 
Laws of the State in which he may reside, 
for such action as the Executive Commit- 
tee may prescribe.”’ 


Contracts 


HERE is a book entitled “How to 
Buy and Sell Canned Goods”. This 
book is well worth the price but unfor- 
tunately there cannot be any general in- 
structions to cover this very interesting 
field. The canners name the ‘opening 
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prices’. ‘The “opening prices” are gen- 
erally based upon the estimated costs of 
production. 

The present contract for the sale of 
canned goods for future delivery includes 
a delivery clause contingent upon condi- 
tions beyond the seller’s control. This 
clause gives protection to the seller in case 
of short crop or other hazard of the 
pack, however, this contract does not give 
mutual protection to the buyer. 

It is reasonable to believe that canned 
goods of good quality are worth the cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. If 
the buyer can establish such relations of 
confidence with the seller that will enable 
the buyer to get at the real facts in con- 
nection with the costs, the buying and sell- 
ing price will be more easily determined. 


4 


Perhaps a better method of buying fu- 
tures would be through a firm contract in 
serial sequence, that is, the canner to sell 
on the basis of—first come, first served— 
using serially numbered contracts until the 
canner’s estimated pack is sold; the deliv- 
ery made on such contracts to follow the 
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same sequence. Such a plan would elimi- 
nate the objectionable pro-rata delivery, but 
on the other hand buyers who are late in 
placing their orders may not secure goods 
from their favorite packers. It follows 
naturally that the buyer who is successful 
in placing early contracts can rest assured 
that he has control of the situation and 
will realize a profit on the full purchase 
price of his goods. 

There will always be speculative opera- 
tors in the canning industry who will make 
their packs to sell on the market, therefore 
the jobber who may be forced to seek other 
than his usual sources of supply will still 
_ have the opportunity to buy on the open 
market and at a time when there is less 
likelihood of a decline in price. 


Did Eve Start It? 


HE ancient and honorable career of 
the tomato got the jump on secular 
history. An old Etruscan tradition 
places it back in the dawning of the race. 
‘And a river went out of Eden to water 
the garden” where first it grew, according 
to this legend. And it was called in later 


(Continued on page 10) 
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fable “Love Apple” or ‘‘Paradise Apple” 
because it was reputed to be the fruit of 
Eve’s temptation and Adam’s fall. 


Be that as it may, the legend ran 
true to form, for today the tomato is one 
of the most sought after fruits of earth, 
fascinating alike to old and young, sick and 
well. ‘The United States alone produces 
thirty million tons of tomatoes every year. 


D’ Acosta, a Sixteenth Century explorer, 
made this quaint observation: ‘They 
(West Indian natives) use also tomatoes, 
which are cold and very wholesome. It is 
a kind of graine, great and full of Juyce, 
the which gives a good taste to sawce, and 
they are good to eate.”’ 


The doughty adventurers into the New 
World soon spread the gospel of the 
American tomato, which found great and 
wide favor in Europe. It seems that 
Americans themselves did not so quickly 
appreciate its qualities. In fact, surprising 
though it is, the tomato seems to have been 
regarded with more or less indifference as 
an article of food by our forebears. 
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In extreme contrast is the attitude of 
science and medicine today towards the 
food and health value of the tomato. In 
our great research hospitals tomatoes now 
occupy a place of first importance in the 
diet of sufferers from Bright’s disease. Be- 
cause of its high content of the perishable 
Vitamine—C, soon lost in heated and pas- 
teurized milk, authorities on infant feed- 
ing now include strained tomatoes, tomato 
juice and cream of tomato soup in the 
dietary of even very young children. 

No other fruit (or vegetable) ap- 
proaches the tomato in its importance as 
an article of diet. None other can com- 
pare with it in range of varied uses or 
wholesome reactions upon the human 


body. 


Marshall Beers 


HERE is perhaps more room at the 
top in selling than in any other pro- 
fession. Certainly it has more re- 
cruits than any other. Mr. Edgar A. Rus- 
sell of La Salle Extension University tells 
us that there is a great desire to know more 
about the science of selling and that this 
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desire is by no means confined to mercan- 
tile classes. In the La Salle course, on this 
subject, 55 per cent of their student enroll- 
ment already hold selling positions. This 
is a very healthful commentary. 

The most common fault of salesmen is 
lack of thoroughness. The speed at which 
business is set nowadays is partly the cause 
for this—still what we cannot take up on 
one trip can be disposed of on the 
next visit—if we remember to follow 
through. The best of us are likely to cast 
off old and effective ideas faster than new 
ones are taken on in their place. Very 
frequently the excellent older methods and 
arguments that were responsible for earl- 
ler successes are the ones that should be 
retained. Selling, like advertising, is ever 
the old story in the attractive new dress. 

The thorough constructive sales build- 
ers know that when they have their regular 
trade hitting on all six that they have only 
begun the selling job in their territory and 
that it cannot be finished in a life time. 


One of the best jobbing grocery sales- 
men we ever knew was Marshall Beers 
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with Drake and Company of Easton, Pa., 
back in 1900. He had the confidence of 
every grocer he called on and he overlook- 
ed none in his territory. When Marshall 
came into a store everyone smiled, for 
Marshall had smiled first. No service was 
too much trouble for him, and his recom- 
mendation of a product meant a sale be- 
cause he never advised a customer more to 
his advantage than to their own. As for 
thoroughness, every visit was as though 
he had never been there before. He sel- 
dom left without at least one order page 
well filled. There may have been more 
brilliant salesmen but we know of no more 
consistently successful and popular sales- 
men than Marshall Beers. Selling can be 
a hard dull grind—or it can be a fascinat- 
ing game—Marshall liked his job—and 
his customers called him Marshall.* 


In Rebuttal 


N eminent Philadelphian has stated, 
in effect, that Golf is a waste of time 
which, if devoted to business, would 

make for increased efficiency and pros- 
perity. 


*The Vice President of Drake and Company in a 
letter of May 25th, confirming our earlier impression 
said—‘‘Marshall Beers celebrated his 40th anniversary 
with the house several months ago. Marshall is stiil 
going strong and is the dean and leader of our sales 
force and a director of our corporation.”—[Editor. ] 
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Perhaps he’s right, but to us it sounds 
more like a slogan for the Ancient and 


United Order of Undertakers. 


Our fathers had the idea of work from 
seven to seven. They died in their fifties, 
unless they were tough. And then too, 
think what our mothers had to endure be- 
fore their husbands died. Three hundred 
and sixty-five breakfasts sitting opposite a 
humdrum crab may be excellent training 
for a martyr’s halo, but it doesn’t fill the 
cup of joy to the point of overflowing, not 
by several degrees. Better a Golf-widow 
than a real one. 

Maybe those old boys got some of the 
wrinkles eased by indulging occasionally in 
checkers, croquet or quoits, and perhaps 
that sufficed for those days of less inten- 
sity. Now it’s all different, business es- 
pecially so, and if you don’t take some time 
off, you shufile off. 


Ask any Golfing Dub if there is any bet- 
ter way of clearing the brain of cares and 
cobwebs than to get on the fairways—He 
knows. 
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You struggle and sweat over some prob- 
lem, or broken contract or “such-like’’, 
until you are ready to commit mahem on 
every one about you. Then you slam your 
desk, tell your stenographer—Thasall” 
and hie you to Number One Tee. Right 
there old Mister Business Troubles leaves 
you. Woe unto you that if you stop to 
think what skins Doe, Roe & Co. are, for 
you're likely to take your second shot 
about three yards ahead of the markers. 


By the time you reach Number Three 
you feel that there really is some reason 
for living and if you chance to get a 
“Birdie” in the next few holes, you are 
wishing that Sweetser or Sarazen would 
come along, so you could take him on for a 
dollar a hole. 

By the time you hole out on the Kigh- 
teenth and had your shower you can lick 
your weight in wildcats. The next day 
you tackle those nerve racking problems 
and presto! they’re gone and you fairly 
eat up the new ones. 
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No, Brother, you’re dead wrong. Per- 
haps you can get along without Golf or 
one of her little sisters, but for the man 
who has his desk the better part of every 
day, the game is a life saver. Nay, more, 
it’s a Producer. For he couldn’t do as 
much work, sticking around all week, as 
he does by nicking a few hours for Golf. 


Funny thing how these Golf Scoffers 
talk. It’s a cinch, Mr. Eminent Philadel- 
phian, that you have never tasted the joy 
of seeing that little white ball travel well 
over two hundred yards straight down the 
fairway. It’s a pipe you've never sunk it 
from twenty feet away. 

If you ever experienced either one of 
these ecstacies, we'll wager one bright new 
samoleon to a German mark (present rate 
of exchange) that you'll order some gold 
plated irons and lay out your own private 
course. Then you'll be telling us that one 
of the rules of your organization is that 
every brain-worker has to spend two after- 
noons a week at Golf, or be fired. . 


SPARAGUS, as is wellknown, | 
Ai one of the Soups that can . 


be packed only during the 


growing season. There seems never 
to be enough; last year’s pack 
dwindled away in January. That 
is an apology, not a boast. The 
New Jersey farmers are now bring- 
ing in fresh asparagus for the sea- 
son’s pack, and the accumulation of 
back orders is being forwarded with- 
out further delay, so that grocers may 
again supply all kinds—‘‘as adver- 
tised.”’ 

A jobber who has been waiting 
for an old order of Asparagus Soup 
and has not received notice that it is 
on its way, would do well to notify 
the Camden office to investigate. 
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This mermaid is one of a troop 
Who were brought up on good 
Campbell’s Soup. 
“Their complexions are such 
Als you all love to touch’’— 
A highly delectable group! 


ROM time to time statisticians 
Pi report the fluctuations of the 

dollar, but the most important 
fact about these fluctuations, accord- 
ing to Arthur Brisbane, eminent | 
editor, is one that eludes their calcu- 
lations, for the value of a dollar de- 
pends upon the wisdom with which 
it is invested. 


Experience has proved that a 
thousand dollars worth of known 
and recognized merchandise repre- 
sents more money than a thousand 
dollars worth of merchandise of 
which the public has never heard. 


The dollar invested in mer- 
chandise which creates no demand 
for itself is an idle dollar—a watch- 
fully waiting dollar—but the dollar 
invested in advertised merchandise 
is a working dollar, in season and 
out. It does not wait for buyers. 
It creates them. 





Published Monthly by the 
Chueh SOUP COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey 
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We'll tell the world, and tell the truth, 
That he who seeks the Fount of Youth 
May find upon the grocer’s shelf 
The stuff to start a Fount himself. 
Come take of this enchanted balm— 
Drain deep the cup, nor feel a qualm. 
He runs no risk of stupefaction 
Who trusts to Campbell’s Soup for action! 
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The Day We Celebrate 


N the morning of July 5th, 1776, 
John Adams, whose forceful char- 
acter-and great ability had secured 

the acceptance of the document drawn by 
the intellectual Jefferson, sent a copy of 
that immortal paper to a woman friend, 
Polly Palmer. With it he sent a letter in 
which he said: 

“T will inclose to you a Declaration in 
which all America is most remarkably 
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united * * * Jt compleats a revolution 
which will make as good a figure in the 
History of Nations as any that has pre- 
ceded it—provided always that the Ladies 
take Care to record the Circumstances of 
it, for by the Experience I have had of the 
other Sex they are either too lazy or too 
active to commemorate it.” 

What foresight and vision! No won- 
der history has crowned John Adams as 
one of the greatest Americans! In this 
year of Grace, one hundred and forty-sey- 
en years after the signing of the Declara- 
tion, we can well appreciate why Adams 
relied on the Ladies. 

Who is it that thrills the mind and 
heart of the young American with the mean- 
ing of the Fourth of July and the story of 
his country’s birth? “Not his father-——he 
is too busy keeping up with the news of the 
day to bother about old stuff like that. 

It is his mother; from her he learns the 
story of the Declaration of Independence, 
just as from her he draws his knowledge 
of, his love and his reverence for his 


Maker. 
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Who knows where to find the Flag on 
the morning of the Fourth? Not Fath- 
er; he has trouble enough to find his col- 
lars. But Mother knows that the Flag 
was reverently put in the cedar chest on the 
evening of Flag Day. 

Who gets an early breakfast for the 
youngsters who are boiling over with pep 
and patriotism? Not Father; he is either 
trying to sleep or is digging angleworms. 
It is their untiring mother. 

Who spends hours making ice cream 
and cake and preparing the feast that 
every American child associates with the 
Fourth? Not Father; his mind is on 
drives, hazards and putts. That is Moth- 
er’s job. 

The Fourth of July, John Adams said, 
“ought to be solemnized with pomp and 
parade, with shows, games, sports, bells, 
bonfires and illuminations, from one end 
of this continent to the other, from this 
time forward forevermore.” 

Rest content, John Adams! It has been, 
it is and it will be so celebrated. For, as 
you hoped, “‘the Ladies take Care to record 
the Circumstances of it.”’ 
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Only an Easing of the Strain 


T is notable that the prices of stocks 
have receded just at a time when a par- 
ticularly wholesome development has 

materialized in commerce and _ industry. 
This, however, is easily explained. 


Professional traders are always looking 
either for a feast or a famine. They do 
not care very much which comes along, pro- 
vided they are on the right side of the mar- 
ket at the moment. 


The great industrial revival, these spec- 
ulators have discovered, has ceased to run 
under forced draft and is now merely 
moving forward ata good pace. 


The labor shortage, the rise in commod- 
ity prices and the insistent calls for funds 
for new or expanding enterprises, had 
shown that the demands for goods and for 
service were threatening to strain the re- 
sources of the country. | 


These signs of increasing difficulty in 
meeting production requirements had caus- 
ed apprehension among the stabilizing 
forces that stand on guard against the 
various elements of danger. 
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Bu the public, in its role of consumer, 
has applied the remedy that rising 

prices always suggest under proper 
conditions. Demand has fallen off and 
production is no longer pushed to the limit. 


In this, some business men see signs 
which they interpret as meaning that we 
have reached the zenith of improvement. 
This conclusion has gained ground as the 
stock market has hesitated and other mar- 
kets have exhibited easing tendencies. 


Many are concluding that the termina- 
tion of the period of prosperity that we 
have been enjoying is already in sight. We 
distinctly do not incline to this opinion, nor 
are we influenced in taking this position 
by a desire to be optimistic. 


We look to see production continue in 
healthy volume, although the tension on 
labor and on prices will probably be suf- 
ficiently relaxed to protect the public from 
crippling expense. 

It is a condition that seems to presage a 
continuance of good times without danger- 
ously ascending curves of production costs 
and of stocks of manufactured products. 
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The Acme of Comfort 


ETURNING from a short visit to 
Europe, the Editor, who has crossed 
many times and on nearly every big 

ship afloat, yet brings back as his strongest 
impression a sense of admiration for the 
perfection of travel represented by the 
great Cunarder Berengaria. 


No more beautiful, no more comforta- 
ble, no more seaworthy vessel has 
ever been built. A forty-five mile gale and 
rough sea had no more effect on her than 
it would have on a seashore hotel. She 
has never had racks on the table. Sea- 
sickness on the Berengaria would seem to 
be animpossibility. =| sya 

Yet it is not the ship itself that so chal- 
lenges our admiration. It is her personnel 
and management. Nothing can surpass 
the excellence of her cuisine or service. At-’ 
tention to the wants of passengers is in- 
stant and always polite. 


Entertainments of all sorts featured the 
voyage—vocal, orchestral and band con- 
certs and vaudeville turns were among the 
attractions. There was a very pretty dance 
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every night; one in particular being a sur- 
prisingly effective Costume Ball. 

Boxing exhibitions were given on two 
occasions. Several of America’s greatest 
professional golfers practiced driving on 
the boat deck and exceedingly good look- 
ing young girls, members of the United 
States Olympic Team, gave exhibitions of 
fancy diving in the big marble swimming 
pool. 

On Sunday morning the dignified ser- 
vice of the Church of England, always im- 
pressively rendered on Cunard ships, was 
featured by the singing of a large, splen- 
didly trained and most effective choir of 
male voices. 

It is doubtful if there is a spot on earth 
or sea where six days can be spent more 
agreeably than in making a crossing on this 
particular ship. The Berengaria is the 
Luxury of the Atlantic. Her staterooms 
are as large and well ventilated, lighted 
and appointed as modern hotel bedrooms. 
The only fault that can be found with her 
is that she is too fast—the voyage doesn’t 
last long enough. 
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—The Optimist. 
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Canned Tomatoes a Health Food 


UCH has been written about can- 

ned tomatoes, both in praise and 

blame, during the last three years. 
Considerable publicity has been given to 
poor quality, although this comment, in the 
main, had its origin in the canning industry, 
which has done much to criticise and cor- 
rect itself. 


If the same amount of energy be used 
for the purpose of broadcasting the value 
of canned tomatoes as a health food, it 
would be hard indeed to estimate the good 
results that might eventuate. Look at the 
increase in the sales of sauerkraut that 
have resulted from publicity of this sort. 

The public have no adequate apprecia- 
tion of the virtues of canned tomatoes. The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion singled out tomatoes, raw or canned, 
as the best general source of all three vit-' 
amines—A. B. and C. Also that tomatoes 
are the most digestible of all fruits and 
vegetables known to man. 

Authorities may be quoted as to the 
value of canned tomatoes as a laxative, as 
a remedy for obesity and for the relief of 
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indigestion. All of these valuable attri- 
butes, it might be observed, are also found 
in Tomato Soup, and in fully as great a 
degree. 

Canned tomatoes have held their place 
on the consumer’s menu, owing to appeal 
tothe appetite. Their food value has been 
given no consideration. If their advant- 
ages as health food be stressed, there is no 
doubt that public attention will be arrested 
and attracted thereto. 


Sugar in Italy and America 


N Italy, where the present government 
is benevolently despotic, the sugar 
problem has been dealt with summar- 

ily. Complaints of high prices, of specula- 
tion and squeezing led the Mussolini min- 
istry to issue a decree abolishing the duty 
on sugar. The effects of that remedy 
should be studied in the United States, 
where representative government and the 
due process of law continue to “hamper” 
the executive. 

An injunction to close the sugar ex- 

change and prevent dealing in speculative 
contracts for future delivery of sugar has 
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been curtly refused by four federal judges. 
A grand jury is to inquire into supposed 
criminal conspiracies in restraint of trade 
in sugar, but everybody knows that the 
course of justice is slow and uncertain in 
the United States in matters of this sort. 


The President is urged to order the re- 
duction of the duty on sugar by 50 per 
cent. He has the power to do so, but when 
he consulted the tariff board he was inform- 
ed that, while the duty was undoubtedly 
reflected in the higher price of sugar, its 
removal or reduction would net lower 
prices save for a short time, since produc- 
tion of beet sugar would be curtailed at 
home, to the detriment of American grow- 
ers, but to the great advantage of Cuba. 


This is certainly a most unpropitioustime 
in which to take any action inimical to 
the interests of agriculture, already so un- 
favorably placed in relation to labor. No 
wonder Mr. Harding is perplexed—yet 
one doubts whether he envies the Italian 
Premier, whose dictatorial powers enable 
him to cut Gordian knots with little thought 
of ultimate legal and economic conse- 
quences. 
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Good Will 
| Resear is a striking unanimity of opin- 





ion as to the value of Good Will as a 

business asset, but there is, apparent- 
ly, a deal of confusion as to just what it is, 
how acquired, and how retained. 

Some think of it in terms of advertising 
and sincerely believe that Good Will, the 
most valuable of business properties, comes 
only to those who, through the printed 
word, tell about themselves and the things 
they have to sell. 

But this is not the case. Good Will is 
not created by advertising, although it can 
be extended by it—provided, of course, 
that it already exists. 

Confidence and Satisfaction are its foun- 
dations, and they must be set upon the bed- 
rock of Character—character of the Com- 
pany as an institution and character of the 
individuals who compose its organization. 

On such a foundation may be built a 
superstructure of Honest Products, of Ser- 
vice, and of Fair Dealing. To be sure, such 
a structure may become more widely and 
favorably known if it be painted. This can 
be accomplished by means of advertising. 
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People are willing to pay for confidence 
in the merchandise they buy, although they 
may not be conscious that they are ac- 
tually paying so much for the merchandise 
and so much for the confidence. 


But where advantage is not taken of this 
—where it is impossible for any customer 
to obtain even equal values elsewhere— 
the Good Will of the business becomes 
service-plus—a priceless heritage—a bus- 
iness life insurance. 


E are reminded of our experience 
with Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox 
Company. We built a new power 

house last spring and of course B. & W. 
boilers were specified. Those people build 
good boilers and anyway they were gener- 
ous with us in the matter of terms twenty- 
five years ago when our business was in its 
eee There was the influence of good 
will. 

Soon after the plant was completed we 
ran into trouble; the boilers, big 1350 H. 
P. units, would not stay in commission any 
length of time without blowing tubes. We 
studied the difficulty and got nowhere. 
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Then the B. & W. engineers took hold of 
the problem and found the answer. The 
boilers were not properly designed. 


There were two things that could be 
done. Either patch up the boilers so that 
they would meet the guarantee, or else tear 
them out and put in new boilers. Time was 
short, their production was booked far in 
advance and to replace the boilers would 
mean a considerable loss to the boiler- 
makers. 

Of course you can guess what they did— 
that is, if you have ever dealt with the Bab- 
cock and Wilcox Company. They sent down 
a crew of experienced men, took out the 
faulty equipment and replaced it with cor- 
rectly designed boilers, all in record time. 

B. & W. didn’t compromise. They are 
the proud possessors of good will. “And 
we know where to buy boilers. 


Growth of Bureaucracy 


| a the belief of many, the ideal govern- 
ment would be that which performs all 

necessary functions at a minimum of 
friction and expense and eliminates all un- 
necessary functions and laws. Those who 
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feel this way will find in a recent speech of 
Senator Beveridge material to “‘give them 
furiously to think.”’ 


According to the Senator, one adult in 
every twenty is now a government official 
of some kind—city, State or Federal. Be- 
fore the Civil War the proportion was one 
in a thousand. ‘The country has grown 
since then, to be sure, but the functions 
assumed by the government have greatly 
outstripped that growth. 


Not only have we developed a multi- 
plicity of governmental functions, but an 
inconceivable mass of laws has been 
passed. Legislative bodies always want 
to pass laws—never to repeal them. If 
the body politic could only shed its dead 
skin—if unnecessary and dead-letter func- 
tions and jobs and laws could be eliminat- 
ed, our political health would be vastly im- 
proved. 2 

However, the Editor, for one, is not 
going to worry about any governmental 
functions or laws that do not limit his ac- 
tivities in righteousness, so you may expect 
nothing from him but good cheer. There’s 
sunshine in his heart. 


UR esteemed, though ponder- 
@) ous contemporary, the New 

York Journal of Commerce, 
has addressed questionaires to all 
classes of grocery distributors 
throughout the country anent the 
relative popularity of the various 
grocery specialties. 


As the first and foremost result 
of this self-inflicted research, it sol- 
emnly proclaims Campbell’s Soup 
to be ina class by itself—the fastest 
turning, best selling and most popu- 
_ lar grocery specialty in America. 


Every jobbing grocer in the 
country has been fully alive to this 
fact for many years and we are nor- 
mally too modest to mention it, but 
we are glad to see our sturdy old 
compatriot round the stake-boat, a 
bit late but with all sails set and 
drawing. 


ate CAMPBELL Soup 60 
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Lovely little Campbell maid, 
_ Gay and sprightly, unafraid ; 
Ride into the heart of me— 

Park your surf:board in my sea! 


URE, it’s hot—this is the time 
of the year when it has a right 
to be—and besides, no hot wea- 

ther—no tomats! Our advice is: 


Keep cool, carry on and don’t be a 
Worry Cow. The Worry Cow 
would be living yet, if she hadn’t lost 
her breath; she feared that the hay 
wouldn’t last all day, so she worried 
herself to death! 


The electroplates used in printing 
the Kids on the cover of this issue will 
be sent, gratis, to the first merchant apply- 
ing for them for use in printing two-color 
advertising. 

New one color electrotypes, designed 
for use in dealers publicity, will be furn- 
ished free upon request. Copies of adver- 
tisements in which they appear to be for- 
warded to us for our files. 
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Brain Food 
If words, as some tell us, mean oodles, 
This much at a glance can be seen: 
Bean Soup should be good for our noodles 
And Noodle Soup good for our bean. 
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Renew Your Faith 


N the swing of a general national pros- 
perity, American business, finance and 
industry, here and there, show signs of 

uneasiness. The steel market is not what it 
might be. The stock market exhibits a 
fluttering pulse. Grain markets are blood- 
less. There are tremors and symptoms of 
low blood-pressure. 

Men brooding over market charts and 
price graphs pieced from records of other 
days following other great wars have 
noted that thus-and-so happened. Study- 
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ing their own times in the light of these, 
they have been gripped by uncertainty. 
There have been timorous whispers of a 
‘buyers’ strike” and of this and of that, 
but the pessimistically inclined should take 
heart of grace and renew their faith in the 
U.S. A. The latest government crop 
forecast is worthy of their earnest regard. 
These United States are about to har- 
vest crops having a value of considerably 
more than eight billion dollars. They may 
come to nine billions when returns from ail 
the small crops are in. This vast sum will 
be re-inforced by gigantic livestock values. 
The farmer may not be blessed with a 
bumper crop but he will not eat husks. 


He may have to pay too much for his la- 
bor and the things that he has to buy. He 
may have a few million fewer bushels of 
corn. There may be a few million bushels 
less wheat. Wheat may be below a dollar, 
yet the forecast estimates more than a bil- 
lion dollar total gain in 1923 crop values 
over those of 1922. 

It is towering evidence of the solid, 
sturdy, deep economic health of the Na- 
tion. The grower may be filled with unrest, 
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but the fields produce. Demagogue and 
economic heathen rage, but the corn tassels 
and the cotton boll comes to whiteness, 
wheat finds the elevators and apples red- 
den. 

Should this forecast stand up through 
the hot winds and cinchbugs of corn belt 
“dog days’’, should the boll weevil be no 
more than ordinarily rampageous in the 
cotton belt, and if a thousand other mat- 
ters go reasonably right—and somehow 
they usually do—then the farmer and, in- 
cidentally, the grocer, ought to be sitting 
right pretty this fall. 


The Tomato Situation 


HE peculiar, not to say freakish, 
weather conditions which ruled dur- 
ing the past spring, have made the 

tomato outlook somewhat problematical 
in Indiana and on the Eastern Seaboard. 
In the Tri-States (New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland) the severe drought necessi- 
tated the replanting of perhaps thirty per- 
cent of the acreage. 

The delay in putting out these plants 
will of course cause them to be late in ma- 
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turing and for them an early frost would 
spell calamity. The balance of the plants 
are in good condition for this time of the 
year and show a heavy set of fruit. The 
acreage in all three states is in excess of 
that of last year. 


In New York State, we understand that 
growing conditions are much as they are 
in the Tri-States, and that the acreage is 
about normal. While this State produces 
a large tonnage, it is mostly used in pro- 
ducts other than canned tomatoes. There 
is practically no production of canned to- 
matoes in New England. We are not in- 
formed as to growing conditions in the 
Virginias. | 





N Indiana, the late freeze in the central 
and northern part of the state killed 
the plants before they were set out, and 

growers were forced to comb the whole 
country for replacements. Much trouble 
was experienced in securing the necessary 
number of plants, and many were brought 
from distant and widely scattered locali- 
ties. Some came from Utah and even 
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from California, while others were 
brought from Florida. However, practi- 
cally all of the contract acreage was plant- 
ed; the loss did not amount to five per- 
cent. 

If these plants turn out to be of proper 
varieties, and if they mature in time, Indi- 
ana will have a heavier crop and bigger 
pack this year than she did last season, as 
she has from fifteen to twenty thousand 
more acres planted to tomatoes than she 
had last year. 

Those imported plants in Indiana and 
reset plants in the East inject elements of 
doubt into the situation that are unusual at 
this time of the year. We know of noth- 
ing that is subject to more vicissitudes and 
uncertainties than the canned tomato pack. 
In the first place, production is peculiarly 
susceptable to weather conditions and 
blights, and, secondly, both the grower and 
canner are at the mercy of a very unde- 
pendable labor supply. But the conditions 
existing in Indiana and the East present 
unaccustomed forms of worry. 
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LL is blithe and gay in Utah and Cal- 
ifornia. ‘The plants are reported to 
be well advanced and in splendid 

shape. ‘The acreage is in excess of that of 
last year. 

The scarcity of labor is going to affect 
production to some extent in all territories 
and we expect to see a much greater pro- 
portion of the crop packed in No. 3 and 
No. 10 containers. The larger cans save 
time and labor; moreover, the spread in 
price between these sizes and the No. 2 
cans during the past year has impressed 
itself on those canners who were unfortu- 
nate enough to put their whole pack in the 
smaller sized containers. 

That the growing season may be a long 
one, with moderately warm weather and a 
moderate rainfall, is the prayer of all who 
are connected with the production and 
packing of canned tomatoes. 





Pondering in our thoughtful way 
The gravest problems of the day, 
We made this jotting in our log: 
“What sets the demagogues agog ?” 
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The Unpsychological Moment 
EOPLE who are masters of the psy- 


chological moment are not rare, 

though they do constitute the minor- 
ity—the governing minority—of mankind. 
They do the right things exactly at the 
right time and in the right place. They 
are our leaders and kings, and they make 
us very tired. Always parading their vir- 
tues ! 

From them let us turn restfully to those 
rarer spirits, the masters of the unpsycho- 
logical moment; those gadflies of the hu- 
man race that sting it to a salutary, though 
mad activity. The master of the unpsy- 
_ chological moment does or says the wrong- 
est thing at precisely the wrongest time. 
He is the great, universal bean-spiller. He 
is the enemy of the great, the high, the 
smug and self-sufficient, but the friend of 
the lowly and retiring. 

He upsets the best laid plans of mice 
and men, ministers and misers. He is 
more terrible than an army with banners, 
and even his family dislike him. But, oh, 
how well he serves humanity! We salute 
him and bid him godspeed. 


The Shortest 


OLLOW the Arrow of Publicity. 

It’s the direct route. It’s the k 
It’s the route of true economy. And 

the setting sun points toward the west. 
The manufacturer who makes a sale 
vice to the wholesaler and the retailer w 
But the manufacturer who, in additi 
value, also creates the market for it, pert 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate. | 
For the one factor above all others | 
very existence is market. ‘The manufact 
source of the product and value at the te 
This means that he also creates valu 
sumer—a value in which the alert wholes 
Greater volume of sales. Greater v 
Quicker turnovers. Higher quality m 
tracts people to the store. Greater sales 
It is along the travelled highway th: 
doubtful and unfamiliar roads may meet 
Follow the Arrow of Publicity! 
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load to Market 


»wn route. It’s the tried and tested route. 
takes you to your market as certainly as 









le product performs the first great ser- 
) profit from its marketability. 

\ to producing quality with a commercial 
ms a service to the distributing trade 


| which the distributor depends for his 
‘er who advertises, creates value at the 
ninal where the goods reach the public. 
all along the line from factory to con- 
er and retailer share. 

ume of profits. Lower selling costs. 
chandise. Known merchandise that at- 
if all merchandise as a consequence. 
business thrives. He who detours over 
vith adventures, but scarcely with success. 


—The Optimist. 
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Why are Some Storekeepers So 
Obstinate? 


Thisarticle, which was written by a woman, was published 
in the Buffalo Courier and Hnquirer, and is reprinted by per- 
mission. 

AM an old-fashioned buyer of the ne- 
I cessities for my household. I go to the 
store myself. To me this work is not 
irksome. In fact, I like it. I like to look at 
the shelves so full of cans and packages of 
so many colors. I like to do this for the 
same reason that I don’t mind being in a 
crowd. 

When in-a crowd I look for familiar 
faces. When I see them I am delighted. 
When I am ma store I look for familiar 
goods and when I see them I buy. Those 
goods have become familiar to me through 
advertising and I have noticed that the 
grocery men who have the most of those 
familiar packages somehow or other seem 
to always go ahead. 


I went into a store, not of my own choos- 
ing, but with a friend who, among other 
things, asked for a very well known article 
of food which is packed in a can, although 
she did not ask for any specific kind. I 
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always buy such and such, and instinctively 
I told her that was the kind she should ask 
for. 

The dealer overheard me and said, 
‘Madam, I never sell that article. I sell 
instead something very much better—my 
own brand.” 

Then he launched into a five-minute talk 
on why this article was better than the one 
I had named. But somehow my friend had 
been convinced by what I had suggested 
and she did not buy that can which the 
grocer offered. 

And I thought as I walked out, how stub- 
born and obstinate that man was. He had 
lost a sale, had probably taken his first 
step toward losing a customer, and had 
certainly lost a good deal of time, especial- 
ly since some other people were standing 
around waiting to be waited on. 

If that grocer had sold advertised goods 
he would certainly have had the brand I 
suggested and he would have made a sale; 
incidentally, he would have bid us good 
day cheerily and he and we would have 
been satisfied. 
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me, in my capacity as a buyer for a 

fairly large household, familiar things 
on the shelves of the stores I visit are only 
a little less wonderful, for those familiar 
things help me in doing better and more 
economically the job which I must work at 
every day. 

Those advertised articles which I buy, 
and which I always buy, I know have been 
submitted to the criticism of both com- 
petitor and consumer. ‘This subjection 
to almost world-wide critical examination 
demonstrates to me that the manufacturer 
has supreme confidence in his goods. He 
cannot tell a falsehood about the things he 
makes, because there are too many in the 
world to find him out. | 

Constant advertising of any product 
proves that product has stood the test of 
scrutiny. Is it any wonder then why I, as 
one of several million women in my same 
position, prefer articles with which I am 
acquainted to products about which I have 
no knowledge and about which the manu- 
facturer does not seem to have the courage 
to enlighten me? 
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Protection 


ea Regulatory Announcement of the 
Bureau of Chemistry prohibiting the 

shipment of spoiled canned foods in 
interstate commerce virtually puts an end 
to the practice of returning “‘swells” and 
“‘leaks’”” to the canner as evidence of the 
amount of the allowance due his customer. 
The passing of this time honored proced- 
ure is on the whole desirable though per- 
haps troublesome for the canner until some 
other method of making the allowance is 
generally accepted by the trade. 

A Joint Committee of the National 
Wholesale Grocers Association and of the 
National Canners Association has propos- 
ed a method of adjustment which seems 
fair and reasonable, though the protection 
to the buyer is, of course, not so broad as 
that ordinarily provided by the manufac- 
turer of canned food specialties. 


We take issue with the Committee on 
one point, namely “that August first be 
recognized as the date of expiration of 
spoiled foods guarantee’. With the ex- 
ception of a few canned food pro- 
ducts which cannot be safely guaranteed 
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for more than one year from date of pack- 
ing, a canner should be willing to guaran- 
tee his pack for twelve months from date 
of sale. 


Dog Day Doings 


HE usual summer silly-season seems 
to have come on with a rush. The 
local dead animal man was instructed 

to call at a certain farm and remove a 
dead cow. On his arrival, he found a per- 
fectly good black and white cow tied to a 
tree. A hurried search failed to reveal to 
him the presence of another cow—red in 
color and dead in point of fact—that lay 
behind another tree in the same pasture. 

But this dead animal boy was a regular 
go-getter and was not to be daunted or de- 
terred by trifles; he pulled out an auto- 
matic pistol and shot that black and white 
cow, put her in his hurry-up wagon and 
drove off in triumph! 

All the news of the day savors of the 
cookoo: A presidential boom for Col. 
House has been started in Berlin. That is 
certainly some place to start it and would 
appear to rule him out. It is our impres- 
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sion that the one predictable thing about 
the presidential nomination is that it will 
be made in America. 

A majority of free and independent 
straw-voters have signified their desire to 
cast the mantle of Gamaliel on the shrink- 
ing shoulders of the world’s wealthiest 
man. (This reminds us that the second 
richest man in the world is now giving 
away nickles instead of dimes). 

Kind Mr. Bok, in welfare work, no 
moral duty seems to shirk; “‘One hundred 
thousand bucks!” sezzee ‘For a_ pacific 
recipe. What works so well on magazines 
should surely serve in larger scenes”’. 

Many peace plans are being submitted 
in efforts to win Mr. Bok’s prize. That of 
the “No More War Society” is said to 
contemplate, in effect, that we cast away all 
means of defense, lie down, shut our eyes 
and sigh “Ah, now don’t!” 


Now that Minnesota has put her ‘‘Mag- 
navox’’ into the Senate one hopes he may 
prove as a foghorn to the ship of state. 
He mouthed a horn-full recently, when he 
said the Volstead Act made millionaires 
lawbreakers and lawbreakers millionaires. 
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PROPOS of foghorns, shortly after 
the government installed a siren 
down near Cape May, a native call- 

ed at the whistle station to complain of the 
much-tooted novelty: ‘The dumb thing 
blows and blows”, said he, ‘‘but the fog 
keeps rolling in just the same’. Perhaps 
we shouldn’t expect too much of the new 
Thunderer. 

News comes from Paris that a French 
savant has succeeded in producing colored 
silks by feeding dyes to silk worms. From 
the same source M. Coue is quoted to the 
effect that he never recommended “Oh 
Hell; I’m Well!” as a substitute for 
‘““Fivery day, in every way,’ etc. 

Although Gen. Dawes is out with an en- 
dorsement of the study of Latin andGreek, 
the classics can scarcely claim credit for his 
engaging vocabulary. Swearing was neg- 
lected by the Greeks and Romans. “Odi 
profanum vulgus et arceo,” sings Horace. 
“Away, away with the profane! ‘They 
give me a terrible, terrible pain.”’ 

General Dawes owes “‘Hell and Maria”’ 
to his native genius, but the hatred of dem- 
agoguery, for which he is also remarkable, 
was no doubt nurtured on the classics. 


POETIC LICENSE 


You may take it off; 
You may don what you like, 
What you like you may doff ; 
You may sit in the sun, 
You may sit in the shade; 
You may drink hot coffee— 
Or lemonade. 


ve may keep your shirt on, 


You may curse Old Sol 
For his ardent power, 
Or pray fora local 
Thundershower ; 
You may stay at home 
Reading Optimist verse, 
Or go much farther 
And fare much worse. 


But whatever you do do, 
Or don’t do, please 
Don’t expect much of poets 
On days like these; 
We dunno much of art, 
But of this we’re dead sure— 
Our temperament varies 
With the temperature ! 
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One fell swoop ! 
One swell whoop ! 

Siss—Boom—Ah ! 
Campbell’s Soup ! 


MAXIMUM IN MINIMO 


f YHERE are outlines now of his- 
tory, — 
Of science, and of lit., 

Of physics and philosophy, 
religion, art and wit, 

That will give you much in little, 
but we think we have ’em beat, 

For we outline all these outlines 
for the man upon the street. 


Here’s the kernel of religion 
and the vitamins of art, 
The skeleton of science 
and the literary heart; 
He who reads this ‘“‘world synopsis’’ 
lamps the eons as they flit, 
Yet it fits the bee’s hip pocket 
or the knapsack of a nit! 


Yes! These Optimistic pages, 
concentrated as they are, 

Would hardly crowd the brain pan 
of a moving picture star; 

But an eyeful of the essence 
we have boiled and bottled here 

Will make highbrow conversation 
for the best part of a year. 
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The melancholy days have come 
For him who normally is glum ; 
But for the man whose liver’s right, 
These autumn days are pure delight. 
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The Well Known Buck 


LLUSTRATIVE of a modern ten- 
dency, Clarence B. White, of White & 
Bro., tells of a merchant who found 

himself unable to sleep. Answering his 
wife’s inquiry, he said: ‘‘You should ex- 
pect me to sleep when my note to Cohen 
in the bank comes due tomorrow for 
$5,000 and there’s only $2,000 to meet 
it.” “It is?” said the faithful wife. “Then 
I tell you what I should do. You should 
get up and go over to Cohen’s house and 
tell him, and then come back and go to 
sleep. Let Cohen stay awake.” 
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Our Best Story 


FRIENDLY critic recently asserted 
that THE OPTIMIST seemed to him 
to make too little of its opportuni- 

ties. “You do not dwell enough,” said he, 
‘‘on your best story. Soup is the healthiest 
form of food, and its introduction on a 
large scale is a public benefaction of the 
first magnitude.” 

“Armies live on it, indeed whole na- 
tions live on it; and where Soup is univer- 
sally a major part of every meal, indiges- 
tion is practically unknown. There is your 
real story! There is the text for your 
great sermon”’! 

Pondering on his words, we recalled to 
mind a very real sermon on this very same 
text; by a preacher whose powers of elo- 
quence far surpass any flight of rhetoric 
of which we are capable. 

Back in February, 1912, our Company 
invited the jobbing grocers of New York 
and Northern New Jersey, together with 
their salesmen, to pay a visit to our plant 
and see how Campbell’s Soups were made, 
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HE writer went to New York to make 
AAPG reece for special trains, etc., 

and to invite Mr. Arthur Brisbane, 
the eminent editor-in-chief of the Hearst 
newspapers, to address this large and im- 
portant gathering. 


Mr. Brisbane had once before visited 
our plant, but on the occasion in question 
he found himself unable to be present. 
However, he said that he considered both 
the subject and the opportunity to be of 
the utmost importance and that, as he 
could not speak to them in person, he 
would address the wholesale grocers on 
the subject of Soup through the medium 
_ of his editorial columns. 


The following ‘Sermon to Grocers” ap- 
peared as the leading editorial in the New 
York Evening Journal, and was reproduc- 
ed in the same position in every Hearst 
paper in America. It is directly on the 
text suggested by our critic, and in the very 
best style of the very greatest editorial 
writer of the day. And strangely enough, 
although we were given permission to re- 
print, it here appears in THe Optimist 
for the first time: 
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He Who Makes Good Soup, or Sells 
It, is a Useful Citizen 
He Who Eats Good Soup Every Day is Wise and 
Takes Care of His Blood and Body. Soup is an 
Economical Food; It Stimulates Digestion; It is 
an Essential Part of Civilization. 
ODAY there is to be an important 
gathering of wholesale grocers of the 
United States to consider the question 
OF SOUP. Unable to accept an invita- 
tion to speak at this gathering, we shall 
deliver a brief sermon on soup in this col- 
umn—where many millions of human 
beings will see it. 


HE people of the United States know 

too little about the value of soup, do 

not sufficiently understand how much 
it contributes to health, and entertain var- 
ious foolish prejudices concerning it. 

To begin with, scientists are agreed— 
and this is the very latest word of science 
—that soups properly prepared are the 
most valuable and important factors in di- 
gestion, AND REMEMBER THAT 
YOUR DIGESTION MAKES YOU 
WHAT YOU ARE. 
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HE meat extracts, the salts, the vege- 

table flavors in good soup act as direct 

stimulants upon all of the digestive ap- 
paratus of the body, causing a flow of the 
fluids that bring about digestion, creating 
a normal appetite, which is absolutely es- 
sential to digestion. 

More than a million unfortunate human 
beings in America ruin their digestion and 
mucous membrane with a cocktail before 
each meal. If those unfortuntes would 
substitute a plate of well made soup for 
that cocktail they would improve their 
health enormously, lengthen their lives, 
and save money as well. 


4 oe making of soups on a big scale 
has been reduced to a science in Amer- 

ica. The home-made soup is often 
beyond the reach of people of small means 
and inconvenient to the rich. Boiling of 
joints and keeping up of “soup stock” is 
expensive under Beef Trust government, 
and awkward in modern homes. 

But the manufacture of soups on a big 
and economical scale has been brought to 
perfection, sothatas a food, soup in Amer- 
ica is now as economical as it is beneficial. 
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HE individual cook or the big manu- 

facturer that can prepare soup prop- 

erly and economically is a treasure. 
The grocer, wholesale or retail, who en- 
courages the sale of soup is a useful citi- 
zen—and can do more for the health of his 
customers than the average doctor. 

We advise fathers and mothers that do 
not yet know the value of a most import- 
ant food to try the experiment of giving 
soup to their children at least once a day. 
The warm liquid brings the blood to the 
stomach, creating appetite and inducing 
the process of digestion in a natural way. 
A moment’s heating suffices to prepare a 
most important dish. 

And when children form the habit of 
eating soup regularly at the beginning of a 
meal they are much less apt to form, later, 
the habit of taking cocktails regularly in 
order to bring about artificially and harm- 
fully a craving for food—which the soup 
creates naturally and beneficially. 

That is our sermon to the wholesale 
grocers on soup. We advise them to sell 
as much as possible of it, and we advise 
YOU to eat it once a day, at least. 
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Who Pays for the Advertising? 


N dealing with this much discussed 
question, Bernard Lichtenberg, Assis- 
tant Director of Advertising, Alexan- 

der Hamilton Institute, has this to say: 

Advertising has more of an influence on 
our everyday lives than we realize. The 
manufacturers of food products have ex- 
posed, through advertising, many popu- 
lar fallacies about eating, and they have 
spread abroad much information on the 
subject of pure and wholesome food and 
sanitary cooking. 

Despite the mounting costs of labor and 
materials, you can still buy a can of Camp- 
bell’s Soup for twelve cents, and in cash- 
and-carry stores for a dime. Perhaps you 
would be interested in knowing just how 
much of this purchase price is devoted to 
advertising. Well, 17/100 of one cent is 
spent in advertising each can of Camp- 
bell’s Soup. 

The price of the product represents high 
economic value to you because advertising 
has helped to stimulate sales, and this has 
enabled the manufacturer to increase pro- 
duction and reduce overhead costs. 
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An Inexcusable Discrimination 


A Case Where the “Most Favored Nation”’ 
Clause Needs Attention 


RANCE has certain reciprocal tariff 
arrangements with Canada that re- 
sult in the admission of certain Can- 

adain products at a much lower rate of 
duty than is charged on similar products 
from the United States. 

We don’t know just what the legal stat- 
us of such an arrangement may be, but we 
are convinced that, in equity, France 
should not admit any goods from any 
country at a lower rate of duty than she 
admits like goods of American origin 
from the United States. 

As long as France owes us an unfunded 
debt amounting to billions of dollars, a 
debt on which she has paid no interest 
whatsoever, she can ill afford to discrim- 
inate against us in the matter of customs 
duties. Right’s right and fair’s fair. 


Raising the price of coal to the consumer 
will pave no easy road to political prefer- 


ment. 
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Y ‘HE rains of the last few days have 


washed Autumn’s face and freshened 

the robes in which she walks in beauty 
on the hills. This fall Nature is using 
pastels, dull tints and softened shades. 
There has been no hard frost to deepen 
the reds into scarlets and the yellows into 
raw, new-minted gold. 

The maples stand out in soft brown 
masses, the elms light yellow lanterns in 
the lane; roadside walnuts are leaf-naked 
against a background of oaks hardly 
touched by the magic of Autumn. Only 
the ivy is flying the Soviet colors in red 

flecks on weathered gray walls. 

___ The leaves are falling in soft millions. 
Blackbirds move in ragged regiments. A 
mist film hangs a purple haze across the 
brow of the hills. 

The rains have started the Pageant of 
Autumn moving at a swifter pace. It will 
move faster now, and lucky is he who can 
get himself to the hills and high roads, to 
the lanes and fields and see something of 
this yearly miracle pass by. 


Advertising is like learning—a little is a 
dangerous thing.—P. T. Barnum 


Hard Work {| 


HE grocery trade appears to-us to |. 
perhaps, than any other branch of in| 
prehended is that of an infection fron: 
With the advance of autumn, howe 
bloom is off more things than rosebushes. 
factories have closed down. ‘They were i 
weakness. | 
This being so, we believe that busine 
dicated is that good old fashioned medici 
the cost of production and distribution, v 
ing power. | 
During the last decade the tendency ; 
in a given time, and generally, to take life 
when we must key up or slump. Don’t ; 
The time to stave off depression is I} 
spread and sales resistance will be found: 
little more hard work—a little greater ei 
prosperity. | 
We believe that every employer shi 
organization. If each individual membe 
er, the effect on business will be so tonic t; 
night. 





ee 








ee Best Tonic 


‘in a very healthy condition; healthier, 
istry. In fact, the only danger to be ap- 
iome outside source. 

‘r, there have been indications that the 
During the past few weeks several large 
other lines, to be sure, but they indicate a 


: should have a tonic; and the remedy in- 
+; Hard Work. That is an elixir that cuts 
hout decreasing employment or purchas- 


is been to shorten hours, to do less work 
nore comfortably; but the time will come 
iit for it to come, get the jump on it! 

ore it threatens. Once let unemployment 
O increase with distressing rapidity. A 
1ency—will guarantee a continuance of 


ld take this subject up seriously with his 
will buckle down and work a little hard- 
t all danger of reaction will vanish over 


—The Optimist. 
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Editorial Comment 
Ces great and generous hearted pub- 


lic, turning out its pockets and won- 

dering where it is to go from here, 
is shortly to be faced with new and vehe- 
ment demands for a bonus for all and sun- 
dry who participated in the late unpleas- 
antness. 

Jack Dempsey, Henry Ford, the brick- 
layers—plasterers—coal miners—all have 
been rewarded for their part in making the 
world safe for democracy. 

Mary and Doug, the Dolly Sisters, 
Charlie Chaplin, and other prominent cap- 
italists were not forgotten. 

The admirals of the rum fleets were re- 
warded for their devotion to the cause of 
humanity, and they may look to the future 
without fear of ever having to beg their 
bread on unfriendly seas. 

It isn’t in our mind or our heart to ques- 
tion any man’s right to a bonus, for the 
simple reason that the bonus has become 
a necessity of life. If you cannot get hold 
of one you are lost. 


We give the advanced thinkers among 
women fair warning—politics is fattenin’. 
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HERE are times when it seems that 
the average unorganized American, 
who manages to get along without a 
union or a lobby, is being visited by that 
law of compensation which always and in- 
evitably brings punishment to the wicked. 

For about nine-tenths of the men and 
women in the United States seem to be a 
pretty wild lot. Why, otherwise, should 
it be necessary for their Government to 
spend a king’s ransom annually on the 
work of policing them? 

An army of police is necessary to keep 
us from eating, drinking, reading or think- 
ing in wild and wicked ways, and a second 
army of police is necessary to police the 
first. 

And, far away in the background, dimly 
visible, there is a third army to spy on the 
second and see that it doesn’t slip from 
grace. 

The heel of the oppressor may be the 
instrument of chastening fate. Certainly 
the tithes are heavy, and there is no telling 
when we may expect relief. 

A drunkard knows not how to drink, and 


he who eats too much, or too quickly, 
knows not how to eat.—Savarin. 
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HAT will happen when the bonus 
seekers cannot collect because the 
people who give bonuses have had 
no bonuses with which to meet their de- 
mands ? 
We don’t know. You might ask the for- 
tune-teller. 


Authority 


F you stepped into the middle of a busy 
street and attempted to halt traffic, you 
would be run down. However, if you 

took the same position, clothed in an off- 
cer’s uniform and vested with authority, 
trafic would immediately halt. 

Nationally advertised merchandise, 

bearing the manufacturer’s trade mark, 
constitutes goods with authority. Buy, 
properly price, and properly display mer- 
chandise that has the authority, and get 
the immediate attention of the buying con- 
sumers.—Brown Mercantile Company, 
Denver. 


A “higher up” is a fabulous creature be- 
longing to the scapegoat family and said 
to inhabit the upper rungs of the political 
ladder. 
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J. STADELMAN, who is Mayor 

e@ of The Dalles, Oregon, and head 

of the Stadelman Commission Com- 

pany, found himself athwart the hawse of 
Justice because he failed to look in the dic- 
tionary and find the definition of a tomato. 

A difference of opinion developed be- 
tween the Mayor and the State Food In- 
spector’s office as to whether the tomato is 
a fruit or a vegetable. Evidently some- 
one thought it was a vegetable and so lab- 
ce boxes of tomatoes shipped to Port- 
and. 

Dictionaries and State Food Inspectors 
were in accord in declaring tomatoes to be 
a fruit. Consequently Mayor Stadelman 
paid a ten dollar fine in court for misbrand- 
ing. 

Some years ago, a wise judge up in Buf- 
falo ruled in a similar case that a tomato 
was a fruit when it was on the vine and a 
vegetable when it was in a can. Solomon 
had nothing on that learned jurist. 





Napoleon said: “Eight hours sleep for a 
child, seven for a man and six for a 
genius.” Edison blushingly admits that 
five will do for him. 
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EE what happens when a state tries 
to conduct the ordinary business of its 
people. The report of the Finance 

Minister of the Soviet Government gives 
new insight into the folly of governmental 
interference with private business. 

What did Soviet Russia earn by bossing 
the nation’s factories, mills and railways? 
It earned a net deficit of one hundred 
twelve million dollars. Think of it! All 
the industries in that vast land run at a 
loss! 

Two significant and tell-tale phrases 
appear in the Soviet’s official excuse for its 
failure. One is “thigh overhead costs” and 
the other “indispensable disbursements’’. 
In short, incompetency in one case and 
graft in another. 

This bursting of a Socialistic balloon 
teaches a lesson to the world and to none 
more than some of our own wild-eyed Con- 
gressmen who are bent upon trying similar 
experiments. 


Yesterday’s visitor who sent in word that 
she must see us on “a matter of life and 
death” proved to be a life insurance agent. 
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MENTION of Siam instantly remind- 
ed Mr. Wilson of three limericks. 
They were not, to be sure, very good 
limericks, but the interesting thing is that 
they dealt with Siam. Geography is the 
very life of the limerick and vice versa. 

No other poetic form is so packed 
with odd persons in outlandish places, 
pretty strangely employed for the most 
part. Only stamp collecting can rival lim- 
erick collecting as an education in geog- 
raphy, and the former gives you no such 
insight into the life of the people. 

Ask us of Rangoon, Cadiz, Oshkosh or 
Zambesi, of Alaska, Joppa, Bombay, Cal- 
-cutta or Timbuktu, and we could quote 
you limericks that show natives of these 
parts engaged in the most ingenious and 
almost incredible activities. 

There is history also in limericks if you 
look for it. We have often thought that 
the best comment on the Peace Picnic at 
Versailles was, mutatis, mutandis, the 
tragic history of the young lady of Niger: 

They came back from the ride— 

Mr. Wilson inside— 
And the smile on the face of the Tiger. 
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HE great seating capacity of the 

many new stadiums has produced a 

vast increase in the army of football 
fans and a corresponding decrease in the 
group appreciation of the fine points of 
the game. 

Perhaps, under these circumstances, a 
few suggestions to embryo fans—a few 
‘hints to learners”, as it were—may not 
be amiss. 

The following phrases should be mem- 
orized for use as occasion may dictate: 


“Hold ’em!”’ ‘‘Down in front!’ ‘“Touch- 
down! Touchdown!” ‘“ For Pete’s sake, 
sit down!” 


The educated spectator will be able to 
forecast in a general way the nature of the 
plays to come. For instance, when the 
team having the ball gathers in a hard 
knot and communes secretly together, a 
fumble will follow. 


Following a dropkick or placekick by 
the home team for point after touchdown 
or for goal from the field, if the cheer 
leaders turn cart-wheels and the home 
bleachers cheer wildly, the kick has gone 
wide of the goal posts. 
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NOWING in a general way what the 
K penalties are, a spectator can usual- 
ly tell from the attendant circum- 
stances, plus the penalty inflicted, some- 
thing of the nature of the infraction of the 
rules for which the penalty was imposed; 
for example: 

Let X equal the number of steps taken 
by the official, and Y equal the number of 
yards to gain on the offending play, and Z 
equal the behavior of the penalized team 
on receipt of the bad news. Then it is ev- 
ident that X°—Y?+ Z will equal the gen- 
eral nature of the hypothetical infraction. 

Expert fans should assist the less exper- 
jenced. If the visiting team is held for 
downs, and a fan announces in a_ high, 
clear, tenor voice, “On every play, in every 
way, they're getting bummer and bum- 
mer’’, the less sophisticated will realize 
that the outlook has improved. 

Should the home team score a _touch- 
down, it is incorrect to yell “Mah 
Jongg!”. Instead, the fan should hold 
his hat in his left hand, extend the right 
arm as in the old Roman salute, and thun- 


der forth: ‘Football indeed Sir!’ 
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F course I am bored,” said the pub- 


lic sharply. “In that you are 

right. But you are wrong in sup- 
posing that I want to be amused, enter- 
tained or horrified. I don’t. I don’t 
want to go on joy rides, be a bandit, go to 
jazz frolics or run away with my neighbor’s 
wife. I’m a respectable public, a weary 
public, and I want to enjoy peace and com- 
fort. 

‘‘No, I don’t want to be uplifted or im- 
proved, either. I will take it kindly if you 
will just relax your tension and sit down 
and drone to me about the placid arts of 
peace. I am tired of violence and crime 
and also of instruction and reform. It is 
so-called sensationalism that makes me 
yawn and improvement moves me to 
tears. 

“I want to sit on the front porch in the 
gloaming and watch the moon rise over 
the dark woods. The new day—that is 
another day. We must finish this before 
we come to that.” 


Paris proposes that the good Lord Curzon 
should go some place where he won't 
need furs on. 


DON’T 


ON’T mix with people who are 
blessed 


with greater wealththan you, 
Don’t let yourself be patronized 
by purse-proud people who 
Will treat you with mere tolerance 
and ridicule your bluff, 
But keep yourself within yourself 
until you have enough. 


Don’t talk about the weather— 
only bromides talk of that— 
Don’t mention that you're growing 
thin or getting very fat; 
Don’t hump your Shoulders, tilt your 
nose 
or stick your tummy out ; 
Don’t wriggle if you’re Skinny and 
don’t waggle if you're stout. 


Don’t bolt your food, there’s lots of 
time; give every chew its due, 
Don’t criticize the cooking, 
never scrutinize a stew. 
Don’t be afraid of anyone 
and learn to say “I won't’ ; 
There’re lots of things we’d 
like to do, and ought to do, 
but don’t. 








I’m riding to market 
With cash in my jeans 
For Campbell’s Mock Turtle 
And Ox Tail and Beans. 


window there 
With rainbow coat and 
his yellow hair, 
And I thought as I passed that 
somehow he 
Had just a bit of an edge on me; 
For welcomed by beating of tiny 
drums 
He’s going somewhere when 
Christmas comes— 
The little tin man 
in the toy shop. 


I SAW him back in the 


Wherever he goes, he’s sure to 
make 

Mirth and joy for some little 
one’s sake ; 

Eyes will glisten and hearts 
grow light 

In somebody’s home on 
Christmas night, 

When a little tyke, in the 
merry din, 

Hugs in his arms his pal of tin— 

The little tin man 

from the toy shop. 


Jo carry on, as you toy folk can; 
Stay nice and clean and spick and 
span— 
And luck go with you, 
My little tin man ! 
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How doth the little hoppergrass 

The long cold days of winter pass— 
What does he find to do? 

What trifles serve to him amuse— 
What pleasures cause him to enthuse? 





RANCE is awakening to the import- 
ance, to herself, of her own cooking. 
The erection of a statue of Brillat- 
Savarin, famous gastronome of the eigh- 
teenth century, whose “Physiologie Du 
Gout” is the greatest work ever written on 
the art of eating, forecast a more active 
support and appreciation of the Cuisine 
Francaise as a priceless national asset. 
This promise of increased recognition 
has been fulfilled by the inauguration in 
Paris of the “Salon Gastronomique’”’. 
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HE formal installation of Cooking as 

the Eighth Art was celebrated at a 

series of luncheons, at which all of the 
famous dishes of every province of France 
were served, each by a chef especially ex- 
pert in its preparation. The idea being to 
extend the knowledge of the varieties and 
delights which the french kitchen can at- 
tain. 

The rooms devoted to this exaltation of 
french cooking were hung with paintings 
by the greatest artists of France. The 
floral decorations were by the master 
florist of Versailles. The music was by 
the orchestras of the Opera and of the 
Opera Comique. They do these things 
well—the French. 

Painting, Drawing, Architecture and 
Sculpture; Poetry, Music, Dramaturgy 
and Gastronomy—these now comprise the 
beaux arts. Dancing became a fine art in 
Austria and Russia, and possibly else- 
where, but in France it has never risen 
above the level of an artistic form of ex- 
pression. 


Soup comes first, and first impressions are 
the most important.—Savarin. 
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O us, whose business and whose am- 

bition it is to induce and effect a more 

general appreciation of the best french 
cooking in the realm of our own specialty, 
this new acknowledgment of its honorable 
estate is especially pleasing. 

All authorities agree that the French 
people know more about the preparation 
of food and its service, more about good 
cooking, eating in moderation, when to 
eat, what to eat and how to eat than all 
other peoples of the world put together. 
And of all the grand divisions of food, 
the French place most emphasis upon the 
Soups. 

In every French family, a good, whole- 
some Soup is eaten at least once, often 
twice and, not infrequently, three times a 
day. In millions of French homes the 
daily soup is the chief substantial nourish- 
ment of the family. And except among 
the comparatively few who abuse good liv- 
ing by high living, indigestion and dyspep- 
sia are practically unknown in France. 

But for life the universe were nothing, 


and all that has life requires nourishment. 
—Savarin 
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OOKING a Fine Art! The thought 
may here and there occasion the 
shrug and smile of tolerant incred- 

ulity. Some unfortunates are so consti- 
tuted that they cannot think of gastronomy 
without associating it with gourmandism, 
to which it bears, in point of fact, the same 
relationship that music bears to discord. 

The occasionaloccurenceof sins of over- 
indulgence should not be allowed to lessen 
our love and appreciation of good food 
and good living. Just as the debauch- 
eries of Sardanapalus cannot bring dis- 
respect upon womankind, so the excesses 
of a Vitellius need not make us turn our 
backs upon the Rembrandts and the Ru- 
bens of the saucepan and kettle. 

Should the love of good living degen- 
erate into gluttony or intemperance, it then 
loses its name and advantages and falls 
within the jurisdiction of the moralist to 
ply it with good council, of the physician 
to cure it by his remedies, or of the police 
to suppress it in accordance with the law 
and the statutes. 


Of all the qualities of a cook, the most in- 
dispensable is|punctuality.—Savarin. 
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HERE are those for whom the ap- 
preciation of good cooking is impos- 

sible. There are individuals to whom 
nature has denied a refinement of organs, 
or a continuity of attention, without which 
the most succulent and delicious Soups and 
Sauces pass unobserved. 

Science shows us that the tongues of 
these unhappy ones are badly furnished 
with nerves for appreciating flavors. 
These excite in them only an obtuse senti- 
ment; such persons are, with regard to 
taste, what blind persons are with regard 
to light. The second class is composed of 
the absent-minded and of persons deeply 
engrossed in affairs or ambition. 

Of this latter class was, for example, 
Napoleon Bonaparte; he was irregular in 
his meals, ate fast and suffered from in- 
digestion in consequence. The drawn bat. 
tle of Borodino and the defeat at Leipsic 
are both attributed to his attacks of jn. 
digestion. At Leipsic, Napoleon was de- 
feated by a shoulder of mutton, stuffed 
with onions. 


Animals feed, man eats; the man of 
sense and culture alone understands eat- 
ing.—Savarin. 
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HOSE men to whom nature has de- 

nied an aptitude for the enjoyments 

of taste are sallow of countenance, 
long-faced, long nosed, long-eyed and are 
frequently crossed in love. ‘They have 
dark, dank, lanky hair and seldom smile. 
Savarin says it was one of these who in- 
vented trousers. 

The women whom nature has afflicted 
with this same lack of appreciation of the 
fine points of good cooking are angular, 
feel themselves bored at table and 
boast that they never eat canned food. 
They live on cards and scandal and keep 
small pet dogs. 

But, altogether to the contrary, those 
happy, those fortunate beings who are by 
nature predisposed to epicurism are for 
the most part of clear to ruddy complex- 
ion. ‘They have broad foreheads, bright 
eyes, short noses, full lips and rounded 
chins. It is under such an exterior that 
you may look with confidence for agree- 
able guests—and we for appreciative con- 
sumers of our products. 


He who eats too much, or too quickly, 
knows not how to eat.—Savarin. 
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The Improving Story of the 
Soupstone 


LDER, almost, than time itself, and 
appearing in the folklore of many 
peoples, is the Fable of the Soup- 

stone. One version runs to this effect: 

In a village much beset by traveling vag- 
abonds and torn by internal jealousies and 
dissensions, appeared one day a shrewd 
looking, ragged stranger who was eyed 
with suspicion by the villagers as he 
walked along the single street. 


He was not unmindful of the hostile 
stares and comment, but apparently he 
paid no heed. Suddenly he stooped, with 
an exclamation of glad astonishment, and 
picked up a small, smooth stone. 


Then, in a loud voice, he exclaimed to 
all and sundry: “‘Lo, good people, I am a 
wise man who has traveled all over the 
world and here, at last, I have found the 
marvelous Soupstone. From this stone, 
with your permission, I will now proceed 
to make a pot of savory Soup.” 


In eating, the order is from the more sub- 
stantial to the lighter.—Savarin. 
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ROM one of the interested citizens 

he borrowed a gigantic pot. The 

village children hastily gathered wood 
for fuel. The pot was filled with water, 
the stone placed in it and a fire lighted. As 
the pot began to simmer, the genial strang- 
er suggested that his Soup would need sea- 
soning. 

Salt and pepper were quickly provided. 
“A little celery would improve the flavor,” 
remarked the stranger casually, ‘‘and some 
carrots, potatoes and turnips would not be 
amiss.” Celery, carrots, turnips, etc. were 
forthcoming. The villagers were growing 
eager in their excitement. ‘“Now, if I had 
a joint of beef’, murmured the Soup- 
maker. It was soon brought by one of the 
interested onlookers. 


In time he was able, as he had promised, 
to serve to the wondering spectators gener- 
ous quantities of excellent Soup, to say 


nothing of the ample supply reserved for 
himself. 


Eating is the only pleasure not followed 
by fatigue.—Savarin. 
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VERYBODY was satisfied save one 


disgruntled investigator, who drew 

the Soupmaker aside and said: ‘You 
are a charlatan! Your Soupstone was 
nothing but an ordinary stone. It was our 
joint, or communal, contributions that 
made the Soup.” 

“Well, what of it?” retorted the strang- 
er brazenly. ‘You, for example, gave 
some cabbage, perhaps, or a few stalks of 
celery, but what did you get? A noble 
dish of Soup!” And the objector retired, 
abashed. 

This old tale is familiar to all, but it 
is the application that many of us have 
lost sight of. We forget that every cor- 
poration 1s founded on the magic Soupstone 
of co-operative service, and that we, the 
individual members of these great organ- 
izations, by bringing, each one of us, such 
contribution as he may, can make a noble 
product, beneficial to all. 


Agreeable sensations run only through a 
limited scale. As an illustration, take the 
following: Positive, hard-boiled beef; com- 
parative, a cutlet of veal; superlative, an 
excellent Soup.—Savarin. 











A Merry 


HE check administered to the inflatic 
dent last Spring, together with contint! 
produced a collection of croakers that 
sound like a puddle-full of polywogs. | 
It is one of our national characteris‘ 
treme or the other; forever buttoning up « 
among the glory-clouds of prosperity or | 
played depression. | 
But now we find ourselves facing ne 
conditions, however, serve to warrant a’ 
classes of merchandise are admittedly lig 
of labor represent the highest purchasing: 
Crop values are more than a billion: 

‘n turn, were one billion and a half dolla1 
at rates remunerative to the transportati 
for months. | 
And so, despite the banshees of im 
Merry Christmas for all of us. Business 
buying is likely to continue through the | 
It is up to all of us to make the be 

pitch in and work constructively to conc 
servative lines and as fully as conditions | 








| ae ———— 


‘hristmas 


ry tendencies that were becoming evi- 
1 liquidation in the securities market, 
nake the FrogChorus from Aristophanes 





is that we are forever seeking one ex- 
unbuttoning. We crave either to float 
ole-in in the nether gloom of an over- 


ver grandeur nor despair. Fundamental 
sasonable optimism. Stocks in nearly all 
after months of cautious buying. Wages 
ower in history. 

collars above the figures of 1922, which, 
tabove the total of 1921. Carloadings— 


| companies—have been smashing records 


inding grief, the fates have decreed a 
i still going strong. Good conservative 
blidays and into the New Year. 

| possible of a very good situation and to 
tt our respective operations along con- 
jurrant. 

! —The Optimist. 
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Editorial 
ILLIONS of tired taxpayers 


would admire to see the beautiful 

picture drawn by Mr. Mellon be- 
come a happy reality. The hope of reduc- 
tion in income taxes has swept through 
the country like an invigorating breeze. 
Business has been galvanized into a new 
activity by the mere suggestion. 

Men and women in industry, in the pro- 
fessions, in the crowded ranks of the wage 
and small salary earners, see a means of 
escape from thraldom. The plan means 
a cut of almost one-half in the income 
taxes of nine-tenths of the taxpayers. The 
direct relief would affect half the homes in 
the United States, but the indirect relief 
would affect every individual in the coun- 
try. 

The proffered means of escape from the 
more onerous parts of the tax incubus 
mean not only lowered taxes, but a lower 
cost of living and an increased return for 
all branches of industry. 


What? a pleasure it is to have a good 
appetite, when one is certain of conven- 
iently satisfying it—Savarin. 
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) aeeeg may endeavor to limit 


the tax curtailment to the smallest 
incomes, and to offset the loss of 
revenue caused by such a reduction by ele- 
vating the surtaxes and restoring the ex- 
cess profit imposts and burdening undivid- 
ed profits earned in business. 

Such a proposition vitiates the very fea- 
ture of the plan that offers increased earn- 
ings and lessened living expenses to all. 
Such schedules have not been revenue pro- 
ducers in the past, whereas they have 
forced capital into the back-waters of non- 
taxable issues. 

Among those who control large capital 
are to be found the brightest minds in the 
country; but when their capital was forced 
to hide out in the long grass of tax-exempt 
securities, the men who were formerly our 
capable captains of industry took to play- 
ing golf. 

A reduction of the present uneconomic 
surtax schedule would re-enlist both the 
brains and the money of the country in 
productive industry. 





To make good Soup, the pot must only 
simmer—‘“smile,” as the phrase is; and a 
remarkable phrase it is, too.—Savarin. 
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Par Collection of Checks* 


HE Reserve Banks established their 

par check collection system in 1916. 

Its object was to provide a rapid, di- 
rect, country-wide system, assuring (1) 
the payment of checks at par, (2) collec- 
tion by the most direct route practicable. 

At the outset it was realized that the 
country banks, which for generations had 
charged exchange, would be disinclined to 
give it up, not only because it was profit- 
able, but because they held that it cost 
them something to pay their own checks 
when sent by banks in distant cities. 

This cost, they said, was mainly of two 
sorts; (1) the cost of maintaining bal- 
ances with city banks to enable them to 
pay checks presented from the cities; and 
(2) when those balances were insufficient, 
the cost of shipping currency to the cities 
in payment of such checks. 

*We are indebted to the National Association of 


Credit Men for data used in the preparation of this 
article. 


Unlike Minerva, who issued from the 
brain of Jupiter in full armor, Gastonomy 
is a child of Time, gradually growing and 
developing through the ages.—Savarin. 
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FE, Reserve Banks proceeded to elim- 
inate such costs for those banks which 
pay their checks at par. Their collec- 

tion system does away with the presenta- 
tion of checks from distant cities; instead, 
they are presented from the nearest city 
in which there is a Federal Reserve Bank 
or branch. In most cases these are the cit- 
ies where country banks in the adjacent 
territory are likely to accumulate funds in 
the ordinary course of business. 


In the second place, whenever the coun- 
try banks desire to pay their checks by 
shipping currency, the Reserve Banks pay 
the cost of shipping. Thus whatever costs 
there may have been are eliminated. 


Today over 27,000 banks out of a total 
of 30,000 are paying their checks at par. 
About 98 per cent of total banking re- 
sources make no exchange charge and pay 
their checks at full face value. About two- 
thirds of these banks are not members of 
a Federal Reserve Bank; they merely co- 
operate with its collection system. 

Good food has a refining influence on 


all that relates to our social life. 
—Savarin, 
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N view of the elimination of costs, non- 
member banks in most states were wil- 
ling to pay their checks at par, pro- 

vided all the banks in the state agreed 
to do likewise. In some states a few banks 
declined, and in making par payments 
state-wide, the Reserve Banks proceeded 
to collect checks over the counters of these 
banks by presenting them through an ex- 
press company or a local agent. 


Both litigation and legislation ensued, 
at the instigation of some of the banks still 
charging exchange, as well as of some of 
the banks which are paying their checks at 
par. For several years these banks have 
presented organized opposition to the par 
payment system. 

Having failed in 1916 to obtain author- 
ity from Congress to charge exchange 
against the Reserve Banks, they later se- 
cured the passage of laws in several states, 
designed in various ways to restrict or pre- 
vent action by the Reserve Banks in ex- 
tending or even maintaining the system of 
the par payment of checks. 


The study of food is the most important 
of all studies.—Savarin. 
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OURT injunctions against the Re- 
serve Banks were obtained in several 
states. In recent decisions in cases 

arising under these injunctions the Su- 
preme Court held that there was no statu- 
tory obligation upon the Reserve Banks 
to handle all checks and to enforce univers- 
al par payment. 

Since these decisions, the organizations 
opposed to par payment have increased 
their activity, and are endeavoring to per- 
suade non-member country banks to with- 
draw from their agreement to pay checks 
at par, informing them by circular and 
otherwise that “every non-member bank 
can now withdraw from the par list and 
charge exchange if it so wishes”’. 

We feel that the Wholesale Grocery 
Trade should be advised of the situation 
and should realize that there is a very 
present and a very real danger of losing 
the benefits that have accrued to business 
through the par collection system and of 
being thrown back into the archaic prac- 


tices that existed before its adoption. 
Gastronomy embraces the cultivation to 
produce, the industry to prepare and the 
commerce to exchange.—Savarin. 
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fi Dake use of checks in settling business 
transactions is one of the striking char- 
acteristics of American commerce. 
They perform a function closely akin to 
that performed by currency, but on a much 
larger scale. It is estimated that ninety- 
five percent of the total amount of all pay- 
ments are made by check, and only five 
percent in currency. 


But checks of banks making an ex- 
change charge do not effect payment at 
their face value, and hence have only a lim- 
ited acceptability. 

In 1792 Congress made provision 
whereby our coinage would circulate at 
par. In 1863-65 Congress brought about 
a par circulation of bank notes. The par 
circulation and collection of checks is fully 
as important—and entirely in accord with 
our traditional policies. 

We suggest the support of any reason- 
able or proper plan that may be devised 
to insure the continuance and complete the 
extension of the par collection system. 


Soup must be served hot; it is a breach of 
politeness when punctual guests are kept 
waiting.—Savarin. 
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The Judgment 


WO men loved a woman, one was wise 
—the other a fool. The wise man 
talked to the woman of his travels: 
‘of lands and cities he had seen, and 
stormy gulfs that flowed between”. | 

He spoke of world capitols and world 
affairs as one who knew them; of books 
and pictures as one who loved them. He 
named famous men in all walks of life as 
his friends. He dwelt on topics of the 
present day, political, educational, eco- 
nomic, scientific—his knowledge seemed 
endless. 

The fool held the woman’s hand and 
told her it was the dearest little hand in 
the world, and he looked into the woman’s 
eyes, and told her they were the sweetest 
eyes on earth. 

And one day, soon after they were mar- 
ried, the wise man chanced to pass them 
on the street. The woman saw him and 
laughed. ‘You ought to hear that man 
talk!” she said. ‘‘He’s a perfect fool!” 


“A 10 cent can of American tomatees 
costs Gocents in Russia,” Why not? They 
cost more than 10 cents here, too. 
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Feminine Economics 
ie eee saved $297, our neighbor 


says she can’t decide whether to buy 

a washing machine, a hall clock, a 
super-phonograph, a used car or a chicken 
farm, all of which cost about the same. 

“Why spend it at all?” We inquired, 
fatuously, ‘“‘Why not save it?” “I have 
already saved it once, you poor fish. And 
what's the good of saving it forever? Why 
do people save money? To spend, of 
course.” 

‘‘No, they save to get rich,” we re- 
torted. ‘You save a lot of money and 
you are rich. Why? Because you com- 
mand so much labor and commodities with 
your money.” 

“I can’t see it,” she said. “If you buy 
labor and commodities for your money, 
you are spending it, aren’t you? I’d rath- 
er spend it for a chicken farm or a flivver. 
I don’t want any labor or commodities. As 
to being rich, I’m rich now. I have $297 
and lots of things to buy that I can get for 
the money.”’ 


Pe] 


We really do not cave a dang 
Whether it’s mah jongg or ma chiang, 


mas, when all through the 

flat, everybody was busy 
with this and with that; Father sat 
with his friends, Smith and Johnson 
and Bates; they were all busy draw- 
ing to flushes and straights. 


d | aes the night before Christ: 


And Mother appeared somewhere 
else in the joint, playing Bridge with 
her friends for a quarter a point; 
while Sis and her cake-eating friends 
could be seen razz-matazzing to tunes 
on the talking machine. 


And Brother emitted mysterious 
groans as he squatted down low and 
he talked to the bones; and the cook 
on the porch, with her bucket and 
mop, vamped a blue-coated, red- 
whiskered, google-eyed cop. 


Jo, old Santa Claus came and he 
looked at this mob, then he paused 
and he said, twixt a sigh and a sob, 
“How these people have changed 
since I first came to call—they’re too 
busy to know that it’s Christmas atall.’’ 
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